aga^ine. 
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This  is  not  onlj  the  most  abundant,  bnt  the 
most  nselbl  of  all  the  metals.  Nearly  every 
portion  of  the  crust  of  onr  planet  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  it ;  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
analyse  an  Inorganic  body  without  finding  it, 
and  its  importance  is  equal  to  its  abundance, 
for  there  is  no  other  substance  which  possesses 
within  itself  so  many  valuable  properties,  or 
Is  so  well  adapted  to  form  the  tools,  machines, 
and  engines  which  have  assisted,  and  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain  the  dominion  of  mind  over 
matter.  Admirably  adapted  also  to  the  wants 
«f  man  is  the  position  of  iron  ore  in  the  earth, 
Ibr  it  is  frequently  found  in  immediate  con¬ 
nection  with  the  coal  and  the  limestone  flux 
required  for  its  reduction:  an  instance  of 
arrangement  so  happily  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  human  industry,  that  it  can  hardly  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  recurring  unnecessarily  to  final  causes, 
if  we  conceive  that  this  distribution  of  the  rude 
materials  of  the  earth  was  determined  with  a 
view  to  the  convenience  of  its  inhabitants. 
Iron  is  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  and  a  dull,  fibrous 
fracture,  hut  it  is  capable  of  acquiring  a  bril¬ 
liant  surface  by  polishing.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  7'78.  It  is  the  most  tenacious  of  metals,  and 
the  hardest  of  all  those  which  are  malleable  and 
dnotile.  It  is  singularly  sosoeptible  of  the 


magnetic  virtue,  but  in  its  pure  state 
soon  loses  When  rubbed  it  has  a  slight 
smell,  and  it  imparts  to  the  tongue  a 
peculiar  astringent  taste,  called  chaly- 
beat. 

Every  individual  is  conversant  with  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  uses  of  this  truly 
precious  metal :  it  is  capable  of  being 

;ca8t  in  mold  of  any  form,  the  articles 
produced  varying  in  weight  from  a 
drachm  to  twenty  tuns ;  of  being  drawn 
into  wires  of  any  desired  strength  or 
fineness;  of  being  extended  into  plates 
or  sheets  ;*  of  being  bent  in  every  direc¬ 
tion;  of  being  sharpened,  hardened  and 
softened  at  pleasure.  Each  day  developes 
new  modes  for  its  application,  and  an  increased 
demand  for  its  consumption,  and  by  far  its  most 
gigantic  and  stupendous  appliances  have  occur¬ 
red  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the 
production  of  steam,  the  substance  and  the  ele¬ 
ment  have  been  of  equal  importance  to  each 
other,  combining  their  valuable  qualities  to  add 
the  advancement  of  man.  The  iron  wire  com¬ 
poses  the  “great  highway  of  thought,”  and 
fiashes  our  ideas — our  aetuai  word* — hundreds 
of  miles  in  a  second  of  time:  it  is  the 
principal  material  used  in  the  construction 
of  railroads,,  steamboats  and  all  the  rapid 
means  of  travel  and  tranqmrtation.  For 
building  houses,  ships,  bridges ;  paving  streets, 
architectural  ornamentation  ;  in  diort,  in  any 
structure  where  either  strength,  lightness, 
durability,  appearance,  and  economy  are  de¬ 
sirable,  or  to  be  combined,  iron  presents 
advantages  unattainable  in  any  other  material 
yet  discovered.  Iron  accommodates  itself  to 
all  OUT  wants,  or  desires,  and  even  caprices ;  it 
is  equally  serviceable  in  all  the  arts,  the  sci¬ 
ences,  to  agriculture  and  war ;  the  same  ore 
fhmishes  the  sword,  the  plowdiare,  the 
scythe,  the  pruning  hook,  the  needle,  the 
graver,  the  spring  of  a  watch  or  of  a  carriage, 

•  At  the  Bndsn  KxhlUtioB  of  tho  Works  of  bdortiy, 
(1862,)  some  of  the  sheet-iron  exdted  great  attention  : 
VotO  ^aare  feet  being  rolled  feun  a  hnndred  weight  of 
iron,  niis  would  giro  a  thidnees  ct  abont  1-260  of  an 
inch  thick.  It  was  proponed  to  use  this  leaf-iron  as  a 
inhetitate  for  paper.  A  bookbinder  of  Eteelaa,  exhib¬ 
ited  an  album  made  of  It,  and  the  iron  pages  tamed 
as  fleziblr  as  paper.  It  Is  proponed  to  print  or  the 
tropies  on  theee  metalUo  leaven, and  thns  render  books 
seoare  bon  the  ravages  of  the  white  ant 


the  chisel,  the  chain,  the  anchor,  the  eompaa, 
the  cannon  and  the  bomb.  It  is  a  medicine  of 
much  virtue,  and  the  only  metal  friendly  to  the 
human  frame. 

Ir<m  is  so  important,  and  its  nses  so  numerous 
and  indispensable  to  the  snccessfril  pursuit  ot 
almost  every  species  of  productive  industry, 
that  its  employment  has  been  generally  treated 
as  a  chief  test  of  civilizatiim.  It  was  known  at 
a  very  early  period  in  man’s  history.  We  read 
in  Geneds  iv.  22,  that  Tuhal  Cain  (the  seventh 
generation  from  Adam,)  was  an  instructor  of 
every  artificer  in  brass  and  troa,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  sacred  record  we  have  evidences  of 
the  extensive  use,  both  of  iron  and  steeL 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  bronxe  seems  to 
have  preceded  the  use  of  iron ;  and  the  term 
used  to  designate  the  smith’s  calling  signified 
“  a  worker  in  hrooze,”  a  term  afterward  ap¬ 
plied  also  to  workers  in  iron.  Many  passages 
in  Homer  show  that  iron  was  well  known  in 
his  time,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
word  has  been  correctly  translated  into 
tren,  for  in  the  Odyssey  there  is  a  simile  com¬ 
mencing  thns : — “  As  some  smith  or  braaier 
plunges  into  cold  water  a  londly-hisnng  great 
hatchet  or  adz,  tempering  it,  for  hence  is  the 
strength  of  iron,”  etc ;  thns  proving  tiiat  the 
art  of  tempering  steel  was  practised  as  it  is  at 
present  in  tiie  manufacture  (tf  cutting  tools,  and 
that  the  worker  in  inm  and  steel  was  callsd  a 
brazier.  In  later  times  steel  was  abundant  in 
Greece.  .£schylns  (bom  460,  B.  C.)  includes 
all  the  countries  on  the  diores  of  the  Black  Sea 
under  the  general  term  Scythia  or  (Thalybia. 
He  qieaks  of  the  Chalybes  as  wwkers  in  iron, 
of  Scythia  as  a  land  “  the  mother  of  iron ;” 
and  of  the  sword  as  “sharp  iron,  the  Utter 
appeaser  of  strife ;”  “  the  Pontic  stranger  bmi 
in  fire ;”  and  also  as  “  the  Cihalybian  stranger 
come  out  of  Scythia.”  From  tins  time  dates 
the  use  of  the  word  ekalj)b$,  in  Greek,  as  signi¬ 
fying  steel  of  the  best  quality ;  whence  it  passed 
unchanged  into  the  Latin  language,  and  may, 
at  the  present  day,  be  recognized  in  onr  own, 
in  the  expressions  dtafybeaU  waters, 
medicines,  etc.,  in  consequence  of  some  com¬ 
mercial  transactions  which  took  place  more 
than  twenty-three  centuries  ago  between  Greses 
and  a  country  on  the  Black  Sea. 
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The  Bomana  had  aa  early  acquaintance  with 
iron.  ‘  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  .£thalia, 
(Elba)  as  being  celebrated,  as  it  now  is,  for  the 
richness  and  abundance  of  its  iron  orea  Pliny, 
the  elder,  after  enumerating  many  of  the  uses 
of  iron  in  his  time,  says,  “  Yea,  in  one  word,  we 
use  it  to  all  other  necessary  uses  of  this  life.” 
This  writer  refers  to  Spain  as  being  celebrated 
for  its  iron  manufactures.  But  although  iron 
was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  it  appears  from 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  excavations  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  that  articles  of 
bronze  were  in  general  use  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century,  when  those  cities  were  over¬ 
whelmed.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Iwonze 
and  iron  should  ever  be  considered  as  equally 
applicable  to  the  same  uses.  In  all  the  Latin 
writers  /onaa,  iron,  is  the  most  common  name 
for  a  sword,  but  the  swords  which  have  been 
found  in  these  towns  are  of  bronze,  aa  also  are 
the  points  of  qteara  Pole-axes  and  other  sacri¬ 
ficing  instruments  have  been  found  of  the  same 
materials ;  even  surgeon’s  instruments,  forty  in 
number,  some  with  cutting  edges,  and  all  of 
bronze  were  discovered. 

The  earliest  method  of  smelting  iron  seems 
to  have  been  in  furnaces  erected  on  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  hills  for  tiie  sake  of  currents  of  air,  the 
frimaoes  being  perforated  on  all  sides  with 
holes,  through  which  the  air  was  driven  when 
the  wind  blew ;  the  ore  was  interstratified  with 
charcoal,  large  quantities  of  which  were  added 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  operation  lasted  two 
or  tiiree  days.  Mungo  Park,  in  his  travels  in 
Afr'ica,  describes  one  of  these  furnaces,  which  is 
probably  a  type  of  tiie  ancient  model.  A  frir- 
nace  similar  to  this  was  probably  used  by  the 
ancient  Britons,  who  are  supposed  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  smelting 
iron  from  the  Phoenicians  who  traded  with  them 
for  tin.  Strabo  mentions  iron  as  one  of  the 
exports  of  Great  Britain,  so  that  it  seems  pretty 
evident,  that  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion  the 
Britons  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  work¬ 
ing  iron ;  indeed,  the  scythes,  hooks,  broad¬ 
swords  and  spears  with  which  they  opposed 
their  invaders  are  evidences  of  the  fact.  When 
the  Roman  conquest  was  secure  the  nsefril  arts 
were  carried  on  in  Britain  to  an  extent  before 
unknown  in  the  island.  After  the  arrival  of 
Adrian  (A  D.  120),  the  fabrica,  or  great  mili¬ 
tary  forge,  was  established  at  Bath ;  and  simi¬ 
lar  enterprises  were  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  situation  of  Bath 
was  well  adapted  to  such  an  establishment, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  hills  of  Monmoudishire 
and  Gloucesterriiire,  where  iron  ore  and  wood 
were  plentifhl.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of 
the  industry  of  the  Romans  in  working  the  iron 
mines  of  Britain  until  their  final  abandonment 
of  the  island,  about  A  D.  409.  Immense  beds 
of  iron  cinders  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  in  Monmonthdiire,  in  York¬ 
shire,  and  other  counties  among  which  have  been 
found  Roman  coins  and  the  remains  of  altars 
inscribed  to  the  god  who  presides  over  iron. 
Many  of  these  heaps  are  cidled  Dane^  cinders, 
from  the  idea,  probably  a  correct  one,  that 
during  the  occupation  of  England  by  the 
Danes,  tiiey  carried  on  the  smelting  of  iron 
extensively.  From  the  rode  method  of  smelt¬ 
ing  in  tiiese  early  times,  a  portion  only  of  the 
ore  was  reduced :  it  has  been  found  profitable 


in  modern  times  to  smelt  these  cinders  over 
again.  It  has  been  stated  that  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  the  blast-furnaces  in  the  Dean^ 
Forests  used  nearly  one-half  of  the  furnace 
burden  of  these  slags  or  cinders,  which  were 
found  highly  advantageous  to  mix  with  the  cal¬ 
careous  ores  of  the  district.  In  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  conquests 
scarcely  any  notices  of  iron  are  to  be  found. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  bestowed  especial  honor  on 
the  best  artificers  of  swords,  arms  and  armor. 
Gloucester  was  long  celebrated  for  its  iron 
forges,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday-book, 
that  scarcely  any  other  tribute  was  required 
from  that  city  than  thirty-six  dicars  (of  ten 
bars  each)  of  iron,  and  one  hundred  iron  rods, 
for  nails  or  bolts,  for  ttie  use  of  the  royal  navy. 
From  the  Conquest  to  the  death  of  J ohn,  iron  and 
steel  was  imported  from  Germany  and  other 
countries.  The  German  “  merchants  of  the  ste<jl 
yard  ”  probably  derived  that  title  from  the 
article  imported  by  them,  and  sold  at  a  place 
called  the  “  Steel-Yard.”  The  art  of  making 
defensive  armor  was  during  this  period  carried 
to  a  great  perfection,  and  a  smith,  or  armorer, 
was  attached  to  the  establishment  of  every 
knight.  In  1483,  the  English  manufacturers 
complained  to  their  legislature  that  various 
articles  of  iron  and  steel  were  imported  from 
Germany  and  Spain ;  this  led  to  the  passage  of 
an  act  prohibiting  the  further  importation  of 
such  articles  as  could  be  made  at  home.  In 
1619,  Lord  Dudley  invented  the  process  of 
smelting  iron  with  pit  or  mineral  coal :  shar¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  the  introduction  of  several  of 
the  most  impoftant  productions  of  human  in¬ 
genuity,  his  works  were  soon  after  destroyed 
by  a  mob.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  well-founded  complaints  were  made 
of  the  waste  and  destruction  of  wood  and  tim¬ 
ber  by  the  smelting  of  iron ;  and  the  dearth 
and  scarcity  of  friel  that  was  thns  occasioned, 
led,  about  the  year  1740,  to  the  general  adoption 
of  Lord  Dudley’s  process  of  using  pit-coal. 

Coeval  with  the  introduction  of  the  steam- 
engine,  commenced  the  vast  supply  and  demand 
for  iron  that  has  since  made  that  metal  as 
important  in  the  commercial — as  the  world  of 
economy.  In  1740,  the  whole  yield  of  the  iron 
furnaces  of  Great  Britain  was  only  17,350  tuns. 
Still  the  factors  of  that  country  were  ranked 
among  the  largest  producers  of  iron.  In  1855, 
the  lowest  estimate  of  the  product  of  iron  in 
Great  Britain  is  3,000,000  tuns ;  worth  $75,- 
000,000. 

Although  this  cemtinent  probably  contains 
more  iron  than  any  other,  very  little  was  done 
among  us  in  the  smelting  of  tiiis  ore  until  after 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  early  adventui> 
ers  to  Central  and  South  America  were  almost 
solely  occupied  in  searching  for  gold,  silver, 
etc.,  therefore  the  stupendous  mines  of  iron  were 
left  undisturbed.  In  the  United  States,  prior 
to  their  Independence,  the  British  government 
discouraged  and  prohibited  almost  every  kind 
of  manufactures  in  this  country,  except  those 
of  a  domestic  character.  Mills  for  rolling  and 
Blitting  iron  and  plating  forges  were  prohibited, 
and  many  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  col¬ 
onists  from  manufacturing  anything  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  amount  of  iron  revived  in  the 
United  States  previous  to  the  Revolution,  did 
not  amount  to  over  3,000  tuns  per  annum.  The 


product  of  1855  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  tuns, 
and  in  the  list  of  iron-producing  countries, 
ours  stands  next  to  Great  Britain,  which  latter 
country  is  estimated  to  furnish  half  of  the  snp- 
ly  for  the  whole  world.  Were  our  iron  factors 
protected,  as  they  undoubtedly  should  be,  by 
a  suitable  tariff  on  the  iron  of  foreign  manu¬ 
facture,  no  doubt  within  ten  years,  the  United 
States  would  stand  at  the  head  of  iron  produc¬ 
ing  countries.  The  whole  amount  produced  by 
us  may  be  estimated  at  250,000  tuns  during 
each  of  the  years  1840,  1841  and  1842.  It 
increased  rapidly  under  the  tariff  of  the  last 
named  year,  amounting  to  nearly  500,000  tuns 
in  1844,  to  about  600,000  tuns  in  1845,  and  to 
about  800,000  each  in  the  years  1847  and  1848. 
The  influence  of  large  importations  luder  the 
tariff  of  1846,  checked  the  further  increase  and 
caused  a  decline  in  the  production  to  about 
650,000  tuns  during  the  years  1849  and  1850, 
while  since  that  period,  the  ratio  of  increase 
has  been  about  in  the  same  proportion,  pro  rota, 
with  the  increase  of  population,  as  it  was  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  tariff  of  1842.  Had  that  effective 
and  wise  law  continued  in  force,  no  doubt  the 
amount  of  iron  revived  in  this  country  would 
have  been  vastly  increased  ;  and  probably  our 
capitalists  and  money  corporations  would  have 
had  much  more  control  over  the  general  mone¬ 
tary  interests  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
value  of  the  unmanufactured  iron  and  steel 
(that  is,  the  bar  and  pig  iron  and  steel)  and 
the  manufactured  iron  and  steel  (that  is,  the 
hardware,  castings,  sheet  iron,  nails  and  cut¬ 
lery)  imported  into  the  United  States,  have 
been  as  follows : — 

1839  1844  18S0 

Bar,  Pig, etc.... 96,302,639  93,313,796  910,686,796 

Hardware .  6,607,610  2,380,027  7,078,603 

Total . 912,810,049  96,693,823  917,666,396 

The  quantity  of  unmanufactured  iron  and 
steel  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1839 
amounted  to  over  100,000  tuns,  in  1844  to 
68,924  tuns,  and  in  1850  to  over  351,300  tuns. 
The  weight  of  the  hardware  and  other  manu¬ 
factures  of  iron  and  steel  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty  from  the  custom-house  records, 
but  probably  amounted  to  over  40,000  tuns  in 
1839,  to  20,000  tuns  in  1844,  and  50,000  tuns  in 
1850,  making  the  whole  imports  of  iron  and 
manufactures  of  iron  in  1839  about  140,000 
tuns,  in  1844  nearly  90,000  tuns,  and  in  1850 
about  400,000  tuns. 

Iron  is  employed  in  the  arts  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  states : — as  crude  or  catl  iron,  as  tied,  and  as 
iprought  iron,  the  difference  depending  upon  the 
relative  amounts  of  carbon  with  which  the 
metal  is  combined.  Cast  iron  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbon  than  steel,  and  steel  more 
than  wrought  or  malleable  iron,  which  ought  to 
be  quite  ftee  from  carbon.  The  iron  of  com¬ 
merce,  however,  is  never  pure,  but  contami 
nated  with  traces  of  silicum,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus,  the  presence  of  which  greatly  influ¬ 
ences  the  quality  of  the  metal.  Pure  iron 
which  has  been  drawn  out  under  the  hammer 
in  all  directions,  has  a  fine  granular  structure, 
but  when  rolled  into  long  bars  as  usually  sent 
into  the  market,  the  texture  is  fibrous  in  the 
direction  of  the  length.  Upon  the  perfection 
of  this  fiber  much  of  the  strength  and  value  of 
the  iron  depends,  although  this  silky  character 
may  be  imparted  to  common  varieties  of  the 
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metel.  The  fibrous  character  is  not,  however, 
necessarily  permanent,  for,  after  a  time,  the 
metal  has  been  found  to  assume  a  crystaline 
appearance,  especially  when  subject  to  constant 
vibration,  as  in  the  tension  rods  of  suspension 
bridges,  the  axles  of  locomotives  and  of  railroad 
cars,  etc.  Iron  is  the  most  tenacious  of  all  the 
metals,  a  wire  1*36  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
bearing  a  weight  of  601bs.  It  requires  the 
strongest  heat  of  a  wind  fhrnace  to  ftise  it,  but 
when  combined  with  a  small  portion  of  carbon, 
it  fuses  at  a  much  lower  temperature.  At  a 
full  red  heat,  iron  can  be  hammered  into  any 
form,  and  two  pieces  welded  together  at  a 
white  heat  Iron,  nickel  and  cobalt,  are  the 
only  metals  which  are  evidently  magnetic  at 
ordinary  temperaturea  A  piece  of  pore  iron 
immediately  becomes  magnetic  at  ordinary 
temperatures  ;  its  magpietio  properties  dimin¬ 
ish  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises ;  a  mass  of 
it  heated  to  a  red  heat  has  no  action  on  the 
magnetic  needle,  but  it  regains  those  properties 
in  cooling.  Iron  does  not  oxidise  in  dry  air, 
nor  even  in  dry  oxygen  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures  ;  but  in  moist  air  it  becomes  covered  with 
a  scaly  coating  of  black  oxide  or  rust. 

Although  the  ores  of  iron  which  are  of  eco¬ 
nomical  importance  are  not  many  in  number, 
yet  iron,  in  some  form,  is  almost  universally 
diflbsed  both  through  the  organic  and  inorganic 
world ;  not  a  rock  or  a  stone  can  be  found 
without  at  least  a  trace  of  this  metaL  Nothing 
is  visible  around  us  which  is  wholly  without  its 
presence.  The  occurrence  of  natwe  iron  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare,  and  its  existence  is  mentioned  by 
authors  more  as  a  curiosity  than  for  its  benefit 
for  practical  nsea  Meteoric  iron,  an  alloy 
usually  of  iron  and  nickel,  is  not  unfrequently 
found  ;  and  there  is  a  mass  in  South  America 
estimated  at  SO.OOORts.  weight,  one  in  Siberia 
at  I,600tba,  one  at  Angram,  in  Grotia,  which 
fell  from  the  sky  in  1760,  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses ;  there  is  also  a  mass  of  this 
kind  in  the  Yale  College  cabinet,  which  weighs 
l,636Iba;  it  was  found  on  the  Red  River,  in 
Texas.  Native  iron  has  been  found  in  Canaan, 
Connecticut,  in  a  vein  or  plate  two  inches 
thick ;  it  is  sufficiently  ductile  to  be  wrought 
into  nails  by  a  blacksmith.  It  was  found  in  a 
mica  slate  rock,  upon  a  primitive  mountain, 
and  very  much  intermixed  with  plimbago.  In 
France  and  In  Germany  native  iron  has  been 
found  ;  but  there  are  serious  doubts  whether  it 
was  formed  by  nature,  and  its  existence  may 
probably  be  assigned  to  the  previous  burnings 
of  stone  coal  in  its  vicinity.  The  limits  of  this 
paper  necessarily  demand  only  a  brief  men¬ 
tion  of  the  ores  of  iron. 

Ores  combined  with  Sdlphcb,  Arsenic,  or 
Phosphorus. — PyrUa  are  a  sulphnrct  of  iron, 
containing  a- 
b  o  u  t — iron 
46-7,  sulphur 
6  33.  This 
mineral  oc¬ 
curs  abundan¬ 
tly  in  rocks  of 
all  ages,  from 
the  oldest  cry¬ 
staline  to  the 
Pyrit*  of  Iron.  most  recent 

alluvial;  often  in  fine  crystalixations,  which 
from  their  yellow  color  are  every  day  mistaken 


for  gold.  This  species  affords  a  part  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  sulfdiate  of  iron  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  also  some  sulphur ;  but  is  of  no 
use  as  an  ore  of  iron.  MarcatiU,  white  iron 
pyrites  has  the  same  composition  as  the  last- 
mentioned  species,  bntis  crystaliaed  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  form.  Magrutie  Pyritm. — This  is  another 
Bulphuret  of  iron,  which  contains  about  40  per 
cent  of  sulphur  and  60  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  is 
abundant,  though  not  so  much  so  as  the  com¬ 
mon  pyrites.  LeueopyrUt — an  arseninret  of  iron, 
and  Mitpidtd,  a  sulpharseniuret  of  the  same 
metal,  are  found  in  numerous  localities ;  the 
latter  frequently  contains  cobalt  enough  to  be 
of  value  as  an  ore  of  this  metal,  but  neither 
this  nor  the  other  can  be  considered  ores  of 
iron.  Schrabenite,  or  phosphnret  of  iron,  is 
found  only  in  meteorites. 

Ores  combined  with  Oxtoen — Bpteniar  Iron. 
Peroxide  of  iron.  Micaceous  iron  ore.  Red 
Hematite,  Fer  Olig^ste,  Red  Ochre.  This  is  an 
oxide  of  iron  with  two  atoms  of  iron,  and  thvee 
of  oxygen.  When  pure,  it  consists  of  iron  70, 
and  oxygen  30  ^r  cent.  It  is  a  widely  difihsed 
species,  and  presents  itself  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  and  has  received  a  great  number  of 
names.  These  varieties  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads,  the  crystaline,  and  the  amorphous. 
Specular  iron,  which  often  occurs  in  fine  crys¬ 
tals,  is  at  one  end  of  the  list,  and  red  chalk  at 
the  other.  Specular  iron  includes  iron  of  a 
perfect  metallic  luster ;  if  in  fine  scales,  it  is 
called  Micaceous  iron ;  the  varieties  which  have 
only  a  slightly  metallic  luster,  with  generally 
a  fibrous  structure,  are  called  Hematite ;  the 
soft  and  earthy  varieties  are  called  ochre. 
This  ore  occurs  in  Immense  abundance  and 
purity,  and  if  these  were  the  only  requisites, 
would  fomirii  the  larger  part  of  the  iron  of 
commerce ;  but  in  respect  to  a  metal  whose 
elaboration  requires  such  an  amount  of  ftael, 
and  whose  transportation  in  proportion  to  its 
cost  is  so  expensive,  there  are  many  other  cii- 
cumstanoes  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
beside  quality  and  quantity  of  ore.  At  Gelli- 
vara,  in  Sweden,  an  immense  mountain  of  this 
ore  exists,  which  has  never  been  touched  for 
manu&ctnring  purposes,  and  which  probably 
will  not  be  fbr  a  great  while  to  come.  This  ore 
frequently  contains  in  combination  titanic  acid, 
in  varying  proportions,  the  peroxide  of  iron 
and  titanic  acid  being  isomorphona  A  variety 
of  names  have  been  given  to  these  combina¬ 
tions.  Titanic  acid  in  any  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  renders  the  snbetanoe  valueless  as  an  ore. 
Magnetk  Iran  Ore,  Magnetite,  Magnetic  Oxide 
of  iron.  A  combination  of  the  protoxide  and  the 
peroxide,  with  72-4  of  iron,  and  27-6  of  oxygen. 
It  is  the  native  magnet  or  loadstone,  and  is 
widely  diflbsed  in  nature,  though  not  so  widely 
as  peroxide.  It  fbmishes  an  unrivaled  ore. 
From  specular,  it  diffors  in  its  crystaline  form, 
in  being  magnetic,  and  giving  a  black  powder 
instead  of  a  red  one.  PrmikUmu,  this  is  an  ore 
of  iron  containing  rinc  and  mimganese ;  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  magnetic  iron  ore,  in  which 
a  part  of  the  protoxide  is  replaced  by  the  pro¬ 
toxides  of  sine  and  manganese,  and  the  perox¬ 
ide  by  the  oxide  of  manganese.  It  may  also  be 
considered  both  as  an  ore  of  iron  and  of  sine. 
It  is  only  found  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  has 
just  begun  to  be  worked  for  both  metala 
Chromk  iron.  Chromate  of  iron,  valuable  as  an 


ore  of  chrome.  Lknomte,  Brown  Hematite, 
Brown  Ochre,  Bog  iron  ore.  Ironstone,  Yellow 
Clay  Ironstone.  Under  all  these  names  is  nu- 
derstood  a  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  which 
when  chemically  pure,  contains  85*58  peroxide 
of  iron,  and  14*42  water.  The  purer  varieties 
contain  from  60  to  62  per  cent  of  metallic 
iron ;  but  this  ore  is  almost  always  mixed  with 
more  or  less  earthy  matter.  Brown  Hematite, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  compact  and  pure 
varieties,  which  have  often  a  mammillary  or 
stalactitic  structure  The  ochrey  ores,  Ihowd 
ochre,  yellow  ochre,  and  the  like,  are  earthy 
decomposed  varieties ;  bog  iron  ore  is  a  porous 
aggregate,  usually  occurring  in  low  ground, 
as  a  recent  deposit  from  the  decomposition  of 
other  ores.  Yellow  clay  ironstone  is  the  same, 
mixed  with  argillaceous  matter.  This  ore 
forms  the  coloring  matter  of  so  many  stratified 
rocks,  and  is  so  universally  dissemlBated  through 
the  geological  formations,  that  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  where  it  does  not  exist,  than  where 
it  does,  Oothite,  Lepidocrocite.  This  is  a  hy¬ 
drated  oxide  of  iron,  like  limonite,  but  differ¬ 
ing  in  the  proportions  of  its  ingredients.  It  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  cannot  be  called  an 
ore. 

Ores  oombinbd  with  CARBONXTas,  Pnos- 
ruATES,  Arseniates. — Of  these  combinations 


Spathic  Iroa  Ore. 


the  variety  is  ver;  great,  but  only  one  is  import¬ 
ant  as  an  ore,  that  is,  Spathk  tron.  Sparry  iron. 
Brown  Spar,  Clay  ironstone.  This  is  a  carbon¬ 
ate  of  iron,  with  carbonic  acid  37*94,  and  pro¬ 
toxide  of  iron  62*06.  It  is  seldom  ever  found 
pure,  but  contains  manganese,  and  generally 
more  or  less  allumina,  lime  and  magnesia. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  ore  of 
iron ;  not  generally  in  its  epnrrj  state,  but  as  a 
mixture  with  clay  and  the  hydrated  oxide 
which  results  ftt>m  its  decomposition,  and  con¬ 
stituting  a  part  of  the  great  carboniferous  for¬ 
mation  ;  hence,  occurring  with  the  coal  requir¬ 
ed  for  its  redaction,  it  becomes  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  The  arseniates  and  phosphates  are  not 
ores ;  but  on  the  contrary,  are  highly  iiyurioaa 
to  the  quality  of  those  with  which  they  are 
found  occurring. 

Silicates. — The  number  of  sHicates  into 
which  iron .  enters  as  an  ingredient,  is  great, 
and,  as  they  have  little  or  no  value  as  ores, 
they  must  be  passed  over  here. 

Iron  ores  are  not  sufllciently  valuable  to  - 
allow  of  the  omshing,  stamping,  washing,  and 
other  processes  which  precede  the  reduction  ot 
copper,  tin,  and  other  orea  They  are  generally 
roasted  for  the  purpose  eff  expelling  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  producing  the  porous  eondi- 
tion  which  is  fovorable  to  the  smelting  process. 
The  usual  method  of  roasting  the  ironstone  is 
in  heaps,  for  which  purpose  a  piece  of  ground 
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round  or  angular  aa  the  builders  desire.  The 
cavity  eonsists  of  two  truncated  cooes,  united 
at  the  base  ;  the  upper  called  the  cone  or  bed)/, 
the  lower  the  bosha.  These  furnaces 
are  constructed  in  the  most  thorough 
and  durable  manner,  the  inner  sor^ 
faces  being  composed  of  refractory 
clays  and  sand  stones,  and  the  whole 
pile  of  the  most  substantial  iron-bound 
masonry.  Beneath  the  cone  is  the 
hearth,  it  is  constructed  of  large  slabe 
of  refractory  sandstone  cemented  with 
fire  clay.  Below  the  hearth  is  the  cru¬ 
cible,  that  collects  the  ftised 
metal  reduced  by  the  operations 
of  the  furnace.  The  blast  is 
generally  frimished  by  a  steam- 
engine,  and  is  introduced 
through  the  faces  of  the  hearth 
by  nozzles  or  tuyera.  The  di¬ 
mensions  of  blast  furnaces,  vary 
with  the  kind  of  ore  to  be  smelt¬ 
ed.  Some  are  only  36  feet  high, 
including  the  chimney  ;  others 
are  about  double  that  height, 
but  the  usual  height  is  from  45 
to  60  feet  without  the  chinmey, 
which  is  8  or  10  feet  more. 

In  such  a  furnace,  the  crucible 
will  be  about  feet  high,  and  21  feet  square  at 
the  top  ;  the  boshes  8  feet  high,  and  12  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  top ;  the  cavity  of  the  furnace  is 
about  30  feet  high,  the  chimney  8  feet  high,  and 
widened  to  16  ft.,  to  allow  the  charge  to  be  easily 
tossed  in.  The  ftimace  is  charged  with  the  fuel* 
ore,  and  flux,  the  latter  generally  limestone ;  this 
whole  process  is,  however,  so  interesting,  we 
have  concluded  to  give  a  more  extended  account 
of  it.  Much  care  is  required  in  raising  a  new 
furnace  to  the  temperature  necessary  for  the 
smelting  of  the  iron.  A  temporary  fire-place 
is  first  erected  at  the  lower 
part,  to  which  the  whole  cavity 
of  the  ftimace  is  made  to  act 
as  a  chimney,  so  that  when  the 
fire  is  lighted,  the  draft  is  vio¬ 
lent,  and  much  heat  is  carried 
up.  The  fire  is  kept  burning 
for  about  three  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  the  ftimace 
is  sufficiently  dry  to  receive  a 
charge  of  coke.  The  tempo¬ 
rary  fire-place  is  then  removed, 
and  other  preparations  are 
made  for  the  purpose.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  ignited  coke  is  thrown 
in,  and  this  is  gradually  in¬ 
creased  until  the  whole  cavity 
is  filled.  The  quantity  requir¬ 
ed  by  a  furnace  of  the  average 
size  is  about  99,OOOR>e.,  the 
splint  coal  of  which  would 
weigh  198,0001bs.  When  the 
ftimace  has  been  sufficiently 
heated  by  coke,  proportiqpate 
charges  of  coke,  ironstone,  and 
blast-ftimacc  cinders  are  add¬ 
ed.  At  first,  the  ironstone 
bears  only  a  small  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  coke,  but 
is  afterward  increased  to  the 
ftill  burthen.  The  filling  is  con¬ 


tinued  reguiarly,  and  when  the  top  of  the  furnace 
has  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  the 
blast  is  introduced.  Before  admitting  the  blast. 


Ssetioa  of  the  BUst  Furnaea. 
the  dam-stone  and  dam-plate  are  laid.  On  the 
top  of  the  plate  is  a  slight  depression,  curved  out¬ 
ward,  to  allow  the  slag  to  flow  off  in  a  connec¬ 
ted  stream,  as  it  tends  to  surmount  the  level  of 
the  dam.  From  the  dam-plate  to  the  level  of 
the  floor,  a  declivity  of  brick-work  is  erected, 
down  which  the  slag  flows.  The  fauld  is  stopped 
up  with  sand,  and  the  ftimace  bottom  covered 
with  a  powdered  lime  or  charcoal  dust  Igni¬ 
ted  coke  is  then  allowed  to  fall  down,  and  is 
brought  forward  with  iron  bars  nearly  to  a  level 
with  the  dam.  The  tuyere  holes  are  opened, 
and  lined  with  a  mixture  of  fine  clay  and  loam. 
The  blast  is  first  introduced  through  a  small 
discharge  pipe,  and  afterward  a  larger  one  is 
used.  In  about  two  hours  after  biowing,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  lava  will  be  accumulated ; 
this  is  admitted  to  all  parts  of  the  hearth  and 
glazes  the  surfaces  of  the  fire-stone.  It  then 
rises  to  a  level  with  the  notch  in  the 
dam-^late,  and  flows  over.  When  the  metal 
has  risen  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  dam, 
it  is  let  out  by  cutting  away  the  hard¬ 
ened  loam  of  the  fauld,  and  conveyed  by 
a  channel  made  in  the  sand  in  front  of  the 
furnace  to  the  place  where  it  is  cast  into 
pigs,  as  will  be  presently  noticed  more  particu¬ 
larly.  In  six  days  fh>m  the  commencement  of 
blowing,  the  furnace  will  have  wrought  itself 
clear,  at  which  time  the  charge  will  be  in  the 
following  proportions :  4001ba  of  coke,  336Ibs. 
of  clay  ironstone,  lOOlbs.  of  limestone.  This 
charge  is  thrown  into  the  ftimace  every  hour. 
The  action  of  these  three  substances  upon  each 
other  leading  to  the  production  of  a  vitreous 
slag  and  metallic  iron.  The  chemical  changes 
by  which  these  apparently  simple  results  are 
brought  about  are  sometimes  complicated.  The 
charge  having  been  thrown  in  at  the  top  of  the 
ftimace,  gradually  descends  until  it  reaches  the 
upper  part  of  the  boshes.  In  the  cone  the  heat  is 
not  very  great ;  near  the  boshes  it  is  consider- 
I  able,  and  in  the  hearth  it  is  at  its  maximum,  for 


A  BUit  or  Smoltios  Fornace. 


k  levelled,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  coal, 
from  six  to  eight  inches  thick.  The  pieces  of 
ironstone,  as  near  the  same  size  as  possible,  are 
arranged  upon  this  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet — then  another  strata  of  coal,  and  then 
again  ore,'nntil  the  heap  reaches  the  height  of 
about  eight  feet,  when  the  fire  is  applied— and 
by  the  time  the  ftiel  is  consumed,  the  ore  is 
sufficiently  roasted — ^but  frtim  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  operation  until  the  ore  is  ready 
for  smelting,  most  generally  a  month  is  con¬ 
sumed.  In  many  districts  the  ore  is  roasted  in 
kilns.  These  are  often  erected  on  side  hills  for 
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the  economy  of  labor,  in  charing  and  dis¬ 
charging  them.  Tarious  kinds  of  fuel  are 
used  in  different  countries  for  smelting  iron, 
charcoal,  turf,  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal ; 
the  two  latter  often  coked  for  the  purpose,  are 
those  most  generally  employed.  The  abun¬ 
dance  of  all  kinds  of  fuel  in  this  country,  is 
not  even  second  to  the  immense  amount  of  iron 
ore. 

The  ore  is  smelted  in  blast  furnaces,  the 
appearance  and  constraction  of  which,  the  illus¬ 
trations  will  give  an  idea.  The  exteriors  are 
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here  the  oxygen  of  the  blast  meets  the  fuel  and 
prodnces  the  most  Tivid  combustion.  About 
the  middle  of  the  boehes  the  heat  is  much  dimin¬ 
ished,  for  the  oxygen  having  been  converted 
into  the  carbonic  acid,  this  gas  and  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  the  air  of  the  blast  part  forming,  with  a 
portion  of  their  heat  to  the  fhel,  the  mineral  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  cone.  Here  the  carbonic 
acid,  in  contact  with  the  heated  fuel,  combines 
with  an  equivalent  of  carbon,  and  becomes 
converted  into  carbonic  oxide ;  with  the  great 
expansion  of  volume,  and  consequently  a  great 
•absorption  of  heat,  so  that  while  the  boehes 
are  at  a  white  heat,  the  base  of  the  cone  isonly 
at  a  red.  As  the  carbonic  oxide,  at  a  high  tem¬ 
perature,  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxide  of 
iron,  it  reduces  it  to  a  metallic  state,  and  be¬ 
comes  converted  into  carconlc  acid.  This  acid 
gas  is  also  formed  by  the  conversion  of  the 
limestone  into  canstic  lime,  so  that  the  gases 
which  escape  by  the  throat  of  the  fbmace, 
consists  of  nitrog^,  carbonic  oxide,  and  tar- 
bonic  acid.  There  is  also  a  portion  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  carbnrmted  hydrogen  arising  from 
the  dry  distillation  of  the  fbel  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cone,  for  the  coal  is  never  so  thor¬ 
oughly  coked  as  to  have  parted  with  all  its 
gases.  A  certidn  amount  of  moisture  enters  by 
the  tuyeres,  and  its  decomposition  increases 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen. 
Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  vast  amount  of 
inflammable  gaseous  matter  must  be  constantly 
pouring  from  the  blast  ftimace  all  the  time 
that  it  is  in  action — ^producing  a  great  body  of 
flame  and  smoke  by  night,  and  lighting  up  the 
country  for  miles  around.  The  chemical 
changes  which  go  on  in  diflTercnt  parts  of  the 
furnace,  have  been  tested  by  collecting  the 
gases  at  various  distances  below  the  throat  or 
tunnel-hole,  by  passing  a  wronght-iron  pipe  to 
the  depth  at  which  it  was  required  to  examine 
the  products  of  combustion.  To  the  upper 
extremity  of  this  tube  was  connected  a  leaden 
pipe,  by  which  the  gases  were  connected  to  a 
place  suited  for  their  analysis.  Near  the  throat 
of  the  furnace  the  hygroscopic  water  is  driven 
off  from  the  charge.  When  it  has  sunk  to  the 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  surface, 
the  combined  water  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
iron  begins  to  be  expelled,  and  a  little  lower 
down,  the  carbonic  acid  both  of  the  ore  and  of 
the  flux  is  partly  set  free,  and  a  portion  of  the 
oxide  of  the  iron  becomes  reduced  to  the  me¬ 
tallic  state.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  cone,  and 


pour  down  into  the  crucible  beneath.  The  con-  being  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  points 
struction  of  the  hearth  allows  the  melted  pro-  of  connection  very  thin  between  the  pigs 
ducts  to  fall  rapidly  through  the  blast,  and  and  the  sow,  so  tiiat  the  pigs  are  easily  broken 
this  is  quite  necessary,  for  the  oxidising  infln-  off  when  the  casting  is  celd.  When  the  emei- 
enoe  of  the  vast  body  of  air  poured  into  this  ble  is  emptied,  the  clay  plug  is  restored,  the 
part  of  the  ftimace  is  such  that  it  would  speed-  blast  is  put  on,  and  the  operations  of  the  Air¬ 
ily  convert  the  reduced  metal  to  an  oxide,  nace  proceed  as  before,  day  and  night,  week- 
which  would  be  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  slag,  day  and  holiday,  for  years  together ;  for  it  is 
and  thus  occasion  great  loss.  But  on  reaching  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the 
the  crucible,  the  fuse  products  arrange  them-  furnace,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  it 
selves  in  the  order  of  their  density.  The  iron  at  work ;  for  should  it  once  cool  down,  this  huge 
occupying  the  lowest  part,  and  being  covered  and  costly  piece  of  apparatus  would  be  ruined, 
by  the  silicates,  is  completely  protected  from  A  well-constructed  furnace  will  work  four  or 
all  oxidising  influence.  The  silicates,  or  slag,  five  years  without  requiring  repair,  and  then 
occupy  a  volume  five  or  six  times  greater  than  only  the  refractory  lining  will  have  tobere- 
that  of  the  iron,  so  that  as  it  rises  to  the  level  of  constructed.  Some  of  the  Welch  furnaces  haw 
the  dam-plate,  it  flows  over,  and  passes  down  been  worked  for  more  than  ten  yean  without 
the  inclined  plain  to  the  ground,  and,  when  requiring  any  extensive  repairs,  and  at  the  end 
cold,  is  removed  by  means  ofpointed  iron  levers,  of  that  time,  only  the  lower  portions  of  the 
At  some  works  the  slag  is  made  to  flow  into  lining  have  required  renewal ;  the  upper  part 
iron  wagons,  whereby  it  is  molded  into  large  of  the  cone  being  exposed  to  only  a  moderate 
blocks.  These  wagons  run  on  a  railway  so  as  temperature,  has  been  known  to  last  for  nearly 
to  admit  of  being  readily  wheeled  ofll  The  iron  forty  years. 

slowly  accumulates  in  the  crucible,  and  in  the  We  have  a  particular  olqect  in  view  in 
course  of  eight,  twelve  or  more  hours,  accord-  thus  careful  in  the  description  of  the  revival  of 
ing  to  the  construction  of  the  furnace,  the  fbr-  pig  iron.  No  portion  of  our  industrial  re- 
nace  is  iapptd,  and  the  liquid  metal  drawn  off.  sources  requires  the  more  general  thought  and 
For  this  purpose  the  plug  of  refractory  clay,  ingenuity  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  than  the 
which  closes  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cru-  coal  and  iron  interests,  they  are  now  in  a  mea- 
cible,  is  pierc^  with  a  long  bar.  But  before  sure  lying  dormant ;  and,  as  there  are  various 
tapping,  the  men  prepare  for  the  reception  of  ways  of  interesting  different  individuals,  even 
the  liquid  metal  a  number  of  molds  in  the  if  the  crude  manner  in  which  this  paper  has 
sand  which  composes  the  floor  of  the  workshop,  been  conceived  and  put  together,  leads  to  seri- 


ous  reflection  on  the  subjects  of  supply 
and  demand,  free  trade  and  protective 
tariff  and  other  important  facts  bearing 
on  the  successful  manuAtcture  of  iron,  a 
great  portion  of  our  object  will  be  ac¬ 
complished.  The  iron  mines  of  the 
United  States  are  apparently  inexhaust¬ 
ible  and  instead  of  importing  annually 
iron,  steel,  and  other  hardware,  to  the 
amount  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions 
per  annum,  we  should  protect  those  who 
expend  immense  capital  for  home  man¬ 
ufacture,  divert  men  of  capability  from 
the  overplus  of  other  callings  to  this, 
and,  I7  the  general  adaptation  of  the 
many  purposes  in  which  this  metal  has 
been  found  superior  to  all  other  sub¬ 
stances,  the  demand  will  become  at  once 
enormoua  Instead  of  importing  we  can 
export;  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel, 
will  create  a  home  market  for  the  con- 


at  the  commencement  of  the  boshes,  the  rednc- 


Tapping  the  Crneible. 


sumption  of  our  vast  agricultural  pro- 


tion  is  completed,  and  the  rest  of  the  carbonic  For  this  purpose  blocks  of  wood  are  buried  ducts,  and  save  the  country  from  the  cmmo- 
acid  liberated.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  boshes,  which,  on  being  taken  up,  leave  a  number  of  rant  drain  of  specie  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade 
where  the  temperature  is  very  high,  the  lime  parallel  trenchea  These  are  connected  by  a  against  us. 

of  the  flux  and  the  ash  of  the  fuel  combine  with  channel  at  right  angles  to  them,  and  commnni-  It  is  evident  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  silicate  to  form  various  double  silicates,  cate  with  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  iron  we  are  enabled  to  produce,  depend,  in  a 
which  afterward  form  a  fusible  slag.  Here,  The  blast  is  then  shut  off,  the  plug  of  clay  re-  great  measure,  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
also,  the  iron  is  exposed  in  a  slightly  oxidising  moved,  and  the  molten  stream  flows  out,  spark-  the  ore  at  our  disposal.  By  means  of  science 
atmosphere  to  a  very  high  temperature  in  the  ling'  and  bright — the  light  and  heat  becoming  and  industry  great  dUBculties  can  be  overcome, 
presence  of  carbon,  a  portion  of  which  sub-  more  and  more  intense  as  it  rolls  on  and  in-  But  the  only  condition  upon  which  we  can 
stance  combining  with  the  metal,  converts  it  into  creases  in  volume.  In  order  to  make  the  metal  rationally  base  any  hope  for  the  future,  rela- 
eatl-iron.  The  presence  of  the  iron  and  the  flow  regularly  into  the  side  channels,  it  is  tive  to  iron  manufiroture  and  collateral 
carbon  also  serves  to  reduce  silica,  the  silicium  necessary  here  and  there  to  interrupt  the  pro-  branches,  consists  in  the  union  of  natural  ad- 
combines  with  the  iron  and  the  oxogen  of  the  gress  of  the  stream  by  a  long  piece  of  wood,  as  vantages  with  skill,  activity  and  intellectual 
silica  with  the  carbon.  When  the  charge,  thus  the  metal  does  not  continue  sufficiently  fluid  cultivation.  The  conditions  which  favor  the 
modified,  arrives  at  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth,  to  fill  them  up  eqoii^’y  without  this  precaution,  manufacture  of  iron  in  this  country  are  so  snpe- 
the  intense  heat  caused  by  the  action  of  the  The  molds  that  form  the  metal  into  semi-cyl-  rior  to  those  which  exist  in  Europe,  that  any 
blast  upon  sriiat  remains  of  the  fbel,  completely  indrioal  bars  called  pigi,  united  with  one  of  comparison  between  them  woold  be  asclisB,  If 
fuses  both  the  iron  and  the  silicates,  and  they  larger  dimensions  called  a  sow,  the  molds  not  inadmissible. 
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Closely  connected  with  the  richness  and 
sbandance  of  onr  iron  deposits,  is  the  extent 
of  onr  co«l-4eld8,  in  respect  to  which  we  take 
precedence  of  all  other  nations.  The  coal 
known  to  exist  in  the  United  States  is  set  down 
as  133,131  square  miles.  This,  howerer,  does 
not  include  the  Iowa,  the  Missouri  and  the 
Arkansas  coal-fields.  It  is  true,  that  little  is  yet 
known  of  their  actual  value,  so  far  as  workable 
thickness  and  quality  of  the  coal  are  concerned ; 
but  the  results  of  Dr.  Owen’s  survey  have  given 
ns  a  better  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  underlaid  by  the  coal  formation,  and  it 
appears  that  there  cannot  be  less  than  60,000 
square  miles  occupied  by  the  coal  measures  to 
the  west  of  the  Missisrippi,  within  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  organized  states ;  this  added  to  the 
above,  deducting  6,000  previously  allowed  for 
Missouri,  will  give,  in  round  numbers,  177,000 
square  miles  of  coal  area  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  thirty-one  states.  Considering  the  im¬ 
mense  development  of  onr  coal-fields,  and  the 
quantity  of  onr  iron  ores  of  every  possible  va¬ 
riety,  it  is  difficult  to  set  any  limits  to  onr  pos¬ 
sible  production  of  iron.  The  facilities  of  in¬ 
ternal  transit  by  canal,  or  steamboat  and  rail¬ 
road,  already  ample,  are  daUy  increasing,  and 
new  works  are  constmoting  to  bring  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  into  connection  with  the  near¬ 
est  and  most  valuable  ircm  districts.  It  may  in¬ 
deed  be  said,  with  truth,  that  in  our  capacity  for 
producing  this  most  important  metal,  we  are 
unrivalled. 

The  statistics  of  the  produce  of  iron  through¬ 
out  the  world,  in  1855,  is  ]»«tty  nearly  ascer¬ 
tained  in  the  following  table.  An  inconsidera¬ 
ble  amount  of  this  metal  is  manufitctured  in 
some  of  the  Asiatic  and  South  American  coun¬ 
tries,  but  principally  for  local  consumption ; 
and  as  no  detailed  information  can  be  given 
with  regard  to  the  qnanti^,  they  have  bemi 
omitted  from  the  table. 


Russian  Bnyire . 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Great  Britain . 

Belgium . 

Prussia . 

Saxony  . 

Austrian  Empire.... 
Best  of  Oermsmy.... 

Tnns. 

...  156,000 
..  8,000,000 
...  300,000 
...  160,000 

...  226,000 
...  120,000 
...  16,000 

Relative 

amount. 

8-4 

2T 

61-fl 

6-8 

»fl 

•1 

8-0 

IT 

•2 

France . 

10-3 

Spain . 

...  40,000 

•7 

Italy . 

•4 

Uoiled  States . 

....1,000,000 

17*2 

6,817,000 

1000 

If  we  adopt  Heron  de  Villefosse’s  estimate  of 
the  production  of  iron  throughout  the  world, 
in  1808,  namely,  740,000  tuns,  we  find  the  mann- 
fscture  of  this  metal  has  increased  nearly  eight 
fold  in  the  last  half  century. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  many  late 
appliances  of  iron,  among  the  most  marked  of 
which  is  its  adaptation  as  a  material  of  archi¬ 
tectural  construction.  It  is  even  claimed  that 
iron  buildings  and  vessels  have  been  more 
rapidly  introduced  than  either  railroads  or 
steamships.  The  number  of  structures  erected 
in  the  United  States,  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  is  truly  astonishing.  The  build¬ 
ing  for  the  “Industrial  Exhibitions”  of  New 
York  and  London,  are  permanent  monuments 
the  valne  of  this  metal  for  architectural  pur¬ 
poses,  and,  in  this  great*  metropolis,  nearly 
every  business  street  presents  evidence  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  increase  of  its  adaptation.  Still, 


the  whole  afiair  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  was, 
probably  for  a  time,  retarded,  from  the  well 
known  expansion  of  iron,  under  the  influence 
of  heat,  thus  leading  to  the  belief  that  iron 
buildings  could  not  be  rendered  perfectly  fire¬ 
proof.  But,  like  the  disturbance  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle  <m  iron  ships,  science  and  inge¬ 
nuity  have  also  overcome  this  difficulty ;  and  a 
gentleman  at  Washington  city  holds  a  patent 
for  insulating  iron  buildings  with  cheap  non¬ 
conductors,  thus  rendering  them  not  only  fire¬ 
proof,  bnt  so  little  effected  by  atmospheric 
changes,  that  they  are  among  the  most  comfort¬ 
able  domicils  extant  The  day  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  tile  great  majority  of  all  buildings 
for  government  purposes,  for  munufsctories, 
and,  in  short,  for  all  general  bnsiness  purposes, 
will  be  constructed  almost  nearly  of  iron  and 
glass.  The  same  materials  have  been  suggested 
for  the  construction  of  dwellings ;  and,  as  above 
insulated  and  protected,  for  many  reasons  they 
would  be  preferable  to  all  others.  We  would 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  formation  of  a 
joint  stock  company  for  the  manufacture  of 
portable  iron  cottages,  that  could  be  taken 
down  and  put  up  in  a  few  hours,  and  varying 
in  price  from,  say,  $200  to  $1000 ;  how  such 
an  enterprise  would  increase  the  suburban  popu¬ 
lation  of  large  cities  I  As  with  ns  in  civil,  so 
has  iron  advanced  in  marine  architecture  in 
Great  Britain.  While  there  was  many  snocess- 
fhl  attempts  on  a  small  scale,  the  monster  iron 
steamer,  bearing  the  name  of  that  kingdom, 
which  came  among  ns  some  ten  years  since,  was 
the  first  exhibition  of  proof,  on  a  large  scale,  of 
the  practicability  and  economy  of  the  enterprise; 
and  in  that  country  at  the  present  day,  iron  is 
fast  displacing  all  other  substances  as  a  mate¬ 
rial  of  structure  in  naval  architecture.  Upon 
the  river  Clyde  alone,  fifty  thousand  skillful 
workmen,  and  a  capital  of  ten  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  iron 
vessels.  In  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  barges,  coal  scows  and  the  like,  as  yet, 
wonderful  as  the  fsct  may  appear,  nothing  has 
been  done  in  the  construction  of  iron  vesaels. 
A  people  who  chum  to  stand  in  the  front  rank 
of  civilization — ^whose  scientific  men  and  arti¬ 
sans  are  at  least  equal  in  skill  and  industry 
with  those  of  any  other  country  extant — ^whose 
naval  architecture  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  superior  to  all  others,  may  be  said  to  let 
this  important  item  in  the  development  of  their 
industrial  resources  go  by  default.  We  have 
occasionally  heard  of  the  concentration  of  im¬ 
mense  capital  to  establish,  in  this  vicinity,  iron 
ship  yards  on  a  large  scale ;  it  ultimately,  how¬ 
ever,  proves  to  be  “  bunkum  capital,”  and  the 
“  bugbear  ”  to  effect  certain  reciprocal  sectional 
interests.  Never  was  a  more  brilliant  oppor- 
tnni^  for  the  acquirement  of  fame  and  fortune, 
than  is  presented  by  a  judicious  investment  of 
capital  and  skill  in  this  prominent  undertaking. 
Another  forcible  illustration  of  the  later  appli¬ 
cations  of  iron,  is  in  its  introduction  for  sti'eet 
pavements.  In  large  cities  the  great  desidera¬ 
tum  is  to  obtain  a  material  that  will  sustain 
wear  and  tear,  and  at  the  same  time  present  a 
surface  best  adapted  to  the  beasts  of  burthen 
employed;  that  iS;  to  prevent  slipping  and 
straining,  arut  affording  them  the  best  facilities 
of  draught.  In  onr  experience  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  use  of  wood,  cobble-stones,  granite 


chips,  blocks,  etc.  The  “  Russ  pavement  ”  is 
well  known  in  Atlantic  cities:  its  worst  fea¬ 
tures  cmne  under  the  head  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mala  This  subject  has  lately  assumed  much 
impOTtance  in  newspaper  and  municipal  discus¬ 
sion,  and  in  all  instances,  although  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  iron  pavements  are  of  only  two  year’s 
standing,  for  fitness,  cheapness,  and  durability, 
they  are  recommended  as  preferable  to  all 
others. 

In  conclusion,  we  trust  tiiat  thinking  men  in 
every  situatlcm  in  life,  will  give  the  matter  of 
the  development  of  our  unsurpassable  natural , 
facilities  for  the  manufheture  of  iron,  the  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  the  subject  demands.  It  is 
our  good  fortune  that  our  mortal  destinies  are 
cast  in  a  land  of  republican  government :  each 
and  every  one  of  us  have  the  opportunity  for 
acting — this  opportunity  makes  it  our  duty  to 
act  At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  part 
of  our  domestic  economy  or  industrial  resources 
that  requires  a  more  fostering  attention,  than 
the  revival  or  manufacture  of  iron,  which  can 
only  be  extended  by  protection  and  increased 
demand  for  its  consumption.  From  all  past 
experience,  is  it  not  best  to  supply  the  home 
demand  by  domestic  manufacture  T  [In  com¬ 
parison  between  American  and  English  rail¬ 
road  iron,  by  actual  experiment  on  the  Reading 
railroad,  the  former  is  worth  fourteen  dollars 
per  tun  more.]  If  so,  then  we  must  protect  the 
labor  that  manufactures  it.  American  artisans 
demand  and  receive  at  least  four  times  the  per 
diem  of  foreign  labor ;  hence  the  cause  of  the 
required  protection.  The  development  and 
consumption  of  American  iron  must  increase  ; 
it  depends  solely  on  the  American  people  to  say 
how  fast  that  increase  shall  progress. 

- - - 

'WBAI.THT  AND  WI8B. 

Lrtli  he  loseth,  who,  for  greeter  gehi 
Of  wisdom,  Istteth  fell  the  golden  clue 
By  which  he  shonld  nnto  those  hoerds  ettain. 

Of  treesnre,  which  the  feet  of  men  pursue. 

Smell  toll  of  eorrow  to  the  her  it  due 
Of  him  who,  on  the  pethwey  to  ineceae, 

Fewei  end  peuee  not  behind  the  True, 

Content  en  inwerd  pleeaure  to  poMem 
In  God,  whoae  worship  is  Men’s  noblest  worldliness. 

No  humen  weelth  Is  worthy  to  be  won 
Tbet  sums  meen  honrs  of  flettety  or  guiU. 
Repayment  for  the  labor  we  here  done— 

Does  this  demand  the  sycophentish  smile? 

Measure  and  watch  thy  words  mors  than  the  pile 
Of  perishable  gold  they  may  beget. 

Take  care  of  thy  soul’s  deeds,  and  wait  awhile  ; 
Although  they  may  not  suit  the  law  courts  yet. 
When  the  last  bQla  fall  due,  they  are  to  meet  the  debt. 

Arrested  by  the  tearless  bailiff,  Tims, 

Locked  in  the  debtor’s  prison  of  the  grare, 
Upbraided  with  a  balance  sheet  of  crime, 

The  terrors  of  the  Judgment  who  can  brave? 

Of  talents  lent  and  squandered,  he  who  gave 
No  heed  to  his  soul’s  work,  yields  no  aoeount. 
Bankrupt  hereafter.  Bitter  flows  the  wave 
Of  water  that  was  bitter  at  the  fount ; 

And  he  who  crawls  through  Ufs,  through  death  will 
never  mount. 

Tet  worthy  produce  of  onr  upright  toQ, 

Is  wealth  well  earned  with  honorable  pain , 

Gtonds  that  are  clean  from  gold  reoeive  no  soil— 
There  needs  a  mordant  to  complete  a  stain. 

Men  seek  the  rich  :  is  he  then  rich  in  vain. 

Whose  goodness  makes  him  worthy  to  be  sought? 
Wealth  to  the  good  to  aU  the  world  is  gain. 

So  count  we  net  this  Mb’s  rewards  as  nought. 

But  work  for  thsm  like  men,  and  nse  tbsm  as  we 
ought. 


MANUFACTITRES,  AGRICULTURE,  COMKERCE  AND  TRADE. 
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THK  INDIAN  OIRti  SAVING  HOWARD,  rid  fate  for  which  they  had  been  reserved,  ready  to  strike  them  down  in  case  of  an  attempt 
Tbxu  is  probably  no  single  incident  in  the  '*’*•*7  captured  by  the  warriors  of  the  to  escape.  As  they  entered  the  circle  which 

whole  range  of  -American  history  which  has  Missauga  tribe,  and  when  the  battle  was  over,  sorronnded  the  tree,  tiie  human  wall  closed  to 
been  so  often  repeated,  or  which  is  so  ihmiliar  Indiana  returned  to  their  homes,  they  and  shut  off  every  chance  and  hope  of  flight  or 

to  every  one,  as  the  stftry  of  Captain  Smith  taken  to  their  village,  where  they  were  rescue,  and  the  victims  looked  around  upon  that 
and  Pochahontas.  obliged  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  running  the  gaunt-  assemblage  in  vain,  to  discover  the  least  spark  of 

Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  romance  of  received  the  brutal  treatment  usual  feeling  or  sympathy  for  their  fate.  Howard 

which  the  Elizabethan  period  was  so  replete,  occasiona  They  were  then  con-  was  the  first  selected  for  the  ordeaL  Feeling 

it  has  furnished  a  subject  for  the  easel  of  the  ducted  to  a  cabin  adjoining  the  council  house,  that  no  effort  of  his  own  could  save  his  life, 
artist,  the  pen  of  the  poet,  and  the  page  of  his-  ^^^re  they  were  left  to  darkness  and  their  own  and  that  the  only  way  to  shorten  his  own  suf-  ■ 
tory,  until  it  has  become  almost  commonplace.  forebodings.  fermg  was  to  submit  in  silence  to  his  fate,  he 

The  life  of  Smith,  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  Th®  council  met  on  the  eve  of  their  return  allowed  no  sign  to  escape  him,  no  useless 
was  a  continuous  romance,  and  it  is  probable  deliberate  upon  the  fate  of  their  captives,  pleading  or  vain  repining  to  add  to  his  enemy’s 
that  had  Pocahontas’  magnanimity  been  exfai-  ^®  decision  was  unanimous  that  they  triumph,  but  with  a  stoicism  which  would  have 
bited  in  behalf  of  one  of  Smith’s  men  instead  i>ui8t  die  at  the  stake.  The  tribe  had  lost  done  credit  to  an  older  and  more  experienced 
of  himself,  her  n>mA  would  never  have  filled  niany  braves,  whose  spirits  could  not  enter  the  warrior,  he  permitted  the  savages  to  bind  him 
the  niche  it  now  occupies  This  deduction  is  happj  hunting  grounds  unless  accompanied  by  with  his  back  to  the  fatal  tree.  His  arms  were 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  a  similar  incident  of  1^®  ghosts  of  white  men  slain  to  avenge  them,  drawn  behind  him,  a  thong  aased  around  them 
more  recent  date,  in  which,  however,  the  hero  when  Sish-te-yong-tah.  their  chief,  asked,  at  the  rists  and  tied  securely,  while  his  feet 
was  but  a  private  soldier,  has  had  only  a  local  “  “7  tli®  Missauga  braves— shall  the  were  fastened  in  such  a  manner  to  the  roots  as 

reputation,  and  will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  white  men  die!”  there  was  a  universal  “ugh  I”  to  prevent  all  power  of  motion  except  to  his 
our  readers.  It  furnishes  the  material  for  a  f®*®  was  sealed.  head :  this  was  left  free.  When  thus  prepared, 

lengthy  romance,  equal  in  point  of  interest  to  On  the  following  morning,  preparations  were  *^®  sp®*^  were  commenced  by  the  young  men, 

any  of  Cooper’s  or  Irving’s,  and  it  is  somewhat  made  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  council,  who,  standing  at  a  little  disttbee,  made  a  mark 
surprising  that  it  has  not  been  used.  But  to  and  at  an  early  hour  the  entire  population  of  ®^  ^  head,  at  which  they  threw  their  tomar 
the  story.  the  town  might  be  seen  coming  from  all  direc-  ii*wks,  endeavoring  to  see  how  near  it  they  ^ 

It  seems  that  at  the  fhmous  defeat  and  rout  tions,  and  centering  about  the  foot  of  a  gigan-  ®®®^d  strike  without  hitting  it,  with  the  olyect 
of  St  Clair’s  army,  there  were  two  young  men  tic  pin-oak,  which  had  been  cleared  of  its  ®^  intimidating  their  victim,  and  wring  fr^ 
belonging  to  the  militia  regiment  which  sus-  lower  branches,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  tiie  tisrtured  spirit  some  evidence  of  cowardice 
tained  the  first  shock  of  battle,  named  Howard  part  it  was  to  perform  in  the  coming  ceremony.  ®*^  ^®“’  j  ^®*  *  muscle  quivered,  however, 
and  Pits  Gibbon.  They  were  both  wounded  on  There  were  old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  ®®der  this  severe  test  of  his  cour^ie,  and  then 
the  retreat  of  the  regiment  to  the  main  body,  and  matronly  squaws ;  incipient  warriors  in  ®ld  squaws,  who  stuck  his  flesh  ftill  of 

Howard  had  received  a  ball  on  the  instep  which  their  gaudy  pidnt,  and  old  men  with  whitened  splmf®r^  gashed  him  with  Imives,  and  adop^ 
had  disabled  him  from  running,  and  Fits  Gibbon  locks  and  tottering  limbs ;  all  gathering  about  ®^e*7  diabolical  device  which  their  ingenuty 
had  been  struck  by  a  tomahawk,  which,  although  the  fetal  tree  to  take  part  in  the  sacrifice  to  ®®®ld  invent  to  torture  withoift  killing  him, 
it  did  not  seriously  iigure  him,  yet  had  the  the  manes  of  their  friends.  At  length  the  jwi-  finally,  to  close  the  scene,  Sish-te-yong-^ 
effect  to  stun  him,  and  when  ho  recovered  his  soners  were  brought  fwth :  two  sturdy,  brave  sever^  others  approached  with  flaming 
senses,  he  found  himself  bound  and  a  prisoner  and  fearless  youths,  whose  span  of  life  had  not  brands  to  lij^t  the  ftineral  pile.  Already  had 
with  many  others,  among  whom  was  Howard,  reached  twenty  summers.  They  were  {srepared  ^bo  greedy  flames  cauj^t  the  dry  feg^^ts 
In  this  situation  they  were  compelled  to  be  for  death  by  being  stripped  of  all  their  cloth-  which  surrounded  the  victim,  and  were  curling 
eye-witnesses  of  the  orgies  of  the  savages,  on  ing  except  a  cloth  about  their  loins,  and  were  npw»rd  ih  serpentine  wreaths,  when  a  light  and 
their  return  from  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  oonduoted  by  two  warriors,  while  others  formed  gr»c®fhl  form  was  seen  to  dart  from  the  circle 
army,  and  they  could  readily  imagine  the  hor-  a  circle  about  them,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  ®^  dusky  figures,  throw  itself  upon  the  burning 
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heap,  and  encircle  with  its  arms  the  neck  of 
the  jonng  man.  ’Twas  Oo-na-le-tah,  the  dar¬ 
ling  sister  of  the  chief.  Struck  with  sympathy 
for  the  Bufferings  she  had  witnessed,  and  horri¬ 
fied  at  the  inhumanity  exhibited  by  those  about 
her,  she  nobly  determined  to  sare  the  juisoners 
or  perish  herselfi  The  chief,  astonidied  at  this 
unexpected  interposition;  and  horrornstricken 
at  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  sister,  was  for 
the  moment  powerless ;  the  next,  he  was  dash¬ 
ing  the  fikggots  right  and  left,  extinguishing 
the  flames  which  had  caught  her  robes  in  their 
greedy  embrace,  and  endeavoring  to  tear  her 
ftom  her  hold,  but  in  vain.  In  the  most  pathe¬ 
tic  tones  she  begged  the  life  of  the  pale-face 
youth.  She  plead  with  her  brother  for  his 
sympathy ;  she  expostulated,  and  appealed  to 
the  warriots  who  surrounded  her  to  spare  the 
victims  as  they  would  be  spared.  As  well 
might  she  appeal  to  the  stem  rock  or  the  spark¬ 
giving  steel,  and  it  was  not  untQ  she  had 
offered  her  entire  wealth  of  ftirs,  and  a  sum  of 
money,  that  die  induced  them  to  forego  their 
savage  purpose,  and  fiee  the  prisoners  from 
their  impending  fete.  They  were  not  allowed 
their  liberty  even  then,  but  were  adopted  into 
the  families  of  those  who  had  lost  relatives, 
and  remained  in  captivity  until  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  freed  all  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  Indians.  The  act  is  not  the  less  worthy  of 
praise,  however,  and  her  name  should  be  ranked 
with  the  brightest  on  history’s  pages,  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Pocahontas  and  others,  whose  deeds 
have  proved  that  the  finest  feelings  of  woman’s 
nature  are  sometimes  found  among  the  forest 
wilds,  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  cities. 

Since  the  above  incident  was  in  type,  our 
attention  has  been  called  to  another  one,  in 
vdiich  the  same  generous  traits  were  displayed 
by  an  Indian  sqnaw,  which  occurred  at  Sandy- 
Hill,  Wadiington  county,  in  this  State,  during 
the  French  war,  previous  to  the  Revolution. 
And  conridering  it  of  quite  equal  interest  with 
the  above,  we  have  concluded  to  annex  it. 

During  the  stmggle  which  existed  between 
the  French  and  English,  abont  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  many  sanguinary  and  bloody 
scenes  were  enact  d  by  both  and  their  savage 
allies  in  the  colonies  in  this  country.  One  of 
their  principal  battle-grounds  was  the  territory 
now  composing  Washington,  Essex,  Saratoga 
and  the  other  more  northerly  counties  in  this 
State.  In  the  beginning  of  1776,  a  plan  of 
military  operations  on  a  more  extenrive  scale 
than  had  yet  been  projected  was  adopted  by 
the  British  ministry  for  dispossessing  the  French 
ftom  their  encroachments  upon  English  terri¬ 
tory.  Among  other  enterprises  to  ftirther  their 
object,  was  the  constraction  of  Fort  Edward, 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson,  directly  in 
the  principal  trail  or  warmth  of  the  French 
and  their  savage  auxiliaries.  Tar  the  supply 
of  this  camp,  large  quantities  of  provisions 
and  other  stores  were  required.  These  had  to 
be  forwarded  from  Albany,  and  for  their  trans¬ 
portation  teamsters  with  their  wagons  and 
horses  were  everywhere  impressed.  After 
Abercrombie’s  defeat,  he  encamped  with  the 
effective  remains  of  his  army  at  the  head  of 
Lake  George,  some  fourteen  miles  beyond  Fort 
Ed^bard.  Of  course  supplies  had  also  to  be 
conveyed  there.  All  that  portion  of  the  route 
above  Fort  Edward  laid  through  a  eontinuous 


forest,  which  is  to  this  day  remembered  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  dark,  gloomy  and  dismal  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Everywhere  an  enemy  could  lurk  in 
concealment,  and  spring  upon  the  hapless 
passers-by  with  scarcely  an  instant’s  warning. 
Prowling  parties  of  Indians  and  Canadians, 
coming  from  Ticonderoga  up  Lake  Champlain 
and  South  Bay,  so  infested  this  route,  that  it 
was  an  almost  daily  occurrence  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  trains  to  be  intercepted  and  plun¬ 
dered,  their  convoys  being  killed  or  put  to 
flight  Almost  every  step  between  the  pleasant 
village  of  Sandy-Hill  and  the  lake,  thus  be¬ 
came  tracked  with  blood ;  and  “  Half-way 
Brook,”  and  “Blind  Rock,”  and  the  “Five 
Mile  Run,”  became  noted  as  places  of  ambus¬ 
cade,  and  were  always  approached  by  the 
trembling  teamsters  with  fear  and  circumspec¬ 
tion.  Our  farmers  at  the  present  day  would 
regard  it  as  an  intolerable  grievance  to  be  sud¬ 
denly  snatched  from  their  flunilies  and  flelds, 
however  much  these  might  be  in  need  of  their 
care,  and  forced  to  engage  in  a  service  in  which 
their  lives  were  exposed  to  such  imminent 
perils ;  and  it  may  interest  this  class  of  read¬ 
ers  more  particularly  to  be  informed  of  one  of 
the  hair-breadth  esciq>es  through  which  these 
men  were  compelled  to  pass. 

John,  son  of  Cybrant  Qnackenboss,  of 
Albany,  was  under  an  engagement  of  marriage 
to  Jane,  daughter  of  Tunis  Yiele,  of  the  same 
city,  when  he  was  impressed,  and  required  to 
convey  a  load  of  provisions  to  Lake  George. 
He  had  passed  Fort  Edward,  and  entered  the 
dark  and  dolefdl  wilderness  which  stretched 
from  thence  to  Lake  George,  when  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  formidable  party  of  Indians,  who 
had  previously  waylaid  and  made  prisoners  of 
sixteen  soldiers.  The  prisoners  were  all  taken 
to  where  the  lovely  green  in  the  center  of  the 
village  of  Sandy-Hill  is  now  situated,  which 
was  then  a  secluded  spot  in  the  wooda  Here 
they  were  securely  tied,  and  were  seated  upon 
the  trunk  of  a  fellen  tree,  with  two  or  three 
Indians  left  to  guard  them,  whilst  the  remain¬ 
der  hastened  away  on  some  further  adventure. 
After  a  time  they  returned,  the  captive  men 
still  ritting  in  a  row  upon  the  log,  Quacken- 
boes  being  at  one  end,  and  a  soldier  named 
MacGinnis  next  to  him.  One  of  the  savages 
now  went  up  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  log, 
and  deliberately  sank  his  tomahawk  into  the 
head  of  the  man  there  seated.  The  victim  fell 
to  the  earth,  and  his  final  quiverings  had 
scarcely  ceased,  when  the  next  man  shared  the 
same  fete,  and  in  snccession,  the  next,  and  the 
next  Nothing  more  awful  can  possibly  be 
conceived  than  the  situation  of  the  survivors, 
compelled  to  rit  still  and  see  death,  immediate 
and  inevitable,  gradually  approaching  them 
in  this  horrid  form.  Soon,  of  all  the  seventeen, 
two  only  remained — Qnackenboss,  clad  in  bis 
teamster’s  garb,  and  MacGinnis,  in  his  soldier’s 
accoutrements.  Not  one  of  all  the  slain  had 
offered  the  least  resistance,  so  utterly  hopeless 
were  all  efforts  to  avert  their  fate.  And  now 
the  death-dealing  tomahawk  was  raised  to 
cleave  MacGinnis  down,  when  with  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  a  panther’s  spring,  he  threw  himself 
backward  from  the  log,  striking  the  ground  in 
a  desperate  stmggle  to  break  his  bonds.  But 
in  vain.  Instantly,  on  every  side  of  the  poor 
fellow,  a  dosen  tomahawks  were  nplifted.  But 


lying  upon  his  back,  with  his  heels  flying,  he 
thmst  his  murderers  off  in  every  direction, 
spinning  around  like  a  top,  till,  hacked  and 
mangled,  and  all  crimson  with  his  own  life¬ 
blood  which  was  now  streaming  from  a  score  of 
horrid  gashes,  his  efforts  became  more  feeble, 
when  a  blow  was  leveled  at  his  head,  and  all 
was  over.  The  hapless  teamster  now  alone 
remained ;  he  knew  that  his  flnal  moment  was 
come.  Already  the  fatal  weapon  was  poised 
for  its  last  and  flnishing  stroke,  when  the  arm 
by  which  it  was  wielded  was  suddenly  pushed 
aside  by  a  squaw,  as  die  exclaimed,  “You 
shanH  kill  him  I  he’s  no  flghterl  he  is  my 
dog  I”  The  tawny  warriors  acquiesced  without 
a  murmur.  He  was  unbound  and  taken  in 
charge  by  his  Indian  mistress.  A  pack  of 
plunder  so  heavy  that  he  could  searcely  stand 
nnder  it  was  tied  npon  his  back,  and  the  party 
started  off  for  Canada. 

On  arriving  at  the  Indian  villages,  he  had 
to  run  the  gauntlet  between  two  rows  of  sav¬ 
ages,  all  of  whom  were  armed  with  clubs. 
One  of  them  strack  him  so  heavy  a  blow  on 
the  head  that  it  all  but  felled  him  to  the  earth ; 
he,  however,  reeled  and  stumbled  onward, 
kicked  and  mangled  on  every  dde,  and  with* 
scarce  the  breath  of  life  left  in  him,  reached 
the  end  of  this  most  barbarons  ordeal.  His 
mistress,  the  sqnaw,  now  took  him  to  her  hnt, 
and  bound  up  his  wounds  and  bruises,  and 
csu^fhlly  nursed  him  until  he  recovered.  He 
asked  her  why  it  was  that  the  Indians  had 
treated  him  thus  cruelly.  She  told  him  it  was 
because  he  wonld  not  dance  ;  though  what  she 
meant  by  this  reply,  was  beyond  his  conjecture. 

The  governor  of  Canada,  hearing  of  his  cap¬ 
tivity,  sent  and  purchased  him  from  them,  and 
had  him  brought  to  MontreaL  Learning  from 
him  that  he  understood  the  weaver’s  trade, 
he  was  employed  at  that  calling  in  different 
families  in  and  around  Montreal,  and  his  situa¬ 
tion  was  thus  rendered  comfortable  and  easy. 
One  thing,  however,  bore  heavily  on  his  mind. 
His  family  and  his  affianced  bride  he  knew 
must  be  in  a  state  of  agonizing  suspense  with 
regard  to  his  fate.  He,  therefore,  ventured  to 
crave  of  the  governor  permission  to  write  a 
letter  to  his  father,  to  inform  him  that  his  son 
was  still  alive.  Consent  was  given.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  having  examined  the  Tetter,  sealed  it, 
and  gave  it  in  charge  to  a  trusty  Indian,  by 
whom  it  was  brought  down  as  near  to  Fort 
Edward  as  he  could  venture  with  safety.  The 
Indian  here  made  a  slit  in  the  bark  of  a  tree 
growing  beside  a  frequented  path,  inserted  the 
end  of  the  letter  therein,  and  hastened  back  to 
Canada.  The  letter  was  speedily  discovered 
by  some  of  our  people,  and  was  safely  for¬ 
warded  to  its  place  of  destination.  It  gave 
his  family  their  first  intelligence  of  one  v^om 
they  had  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  was  still 
alive.  He  remained  a  prisoner  abont  three 
years,  and  was  then  sent  home  in  a  vessel  which 
sailed  from  Quebec  to  New  York.  He  married 
Miss  Yiele,  and  settled  soon  after  on  a  farm  in 
Cambridge,  Washington  county,  where  he  died 
ma^  years  ago. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Fitch  for  the  above 
incident,  which  we  And  recorded  In  his  “  Survey 
of  Washington  County.”  Of  its  authenticity 
we  feel  undoubtedly  assured.  Although  the 
subject  of  it  used  to  relate  it  but  seldom,  and 
alwa^  with  reluctance,  the  recollections  which 
it  called  up  in  his  mind,  being  so  overpowering 
as  to  choke  his  utterance  and  fill  his  eyes  with 
tears.  His  nephew,  Jacob  Qnackenboss,  who 
first  related  the  adventure  to  Dr.  Fitch,  is  now 
an  old  and  highly  respectable  citizen  of 
Schaghticoke,  Rensselaer  county,  in  this  ^fate. 
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THB  WOMAM  CAPTURUTO  A  HBSSIAN. 

While  the  British  were  in  possession  of  the 
citj  of  New  York,  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
stationed  upon  Staten  Island,  and  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  thereof,  and  that  part  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  embraced  within  a  circle  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  Perth  Amboy,  was  the  favorite 
foraging  ground  of  the  royal  troops.  Nnme- 
rons  are  the  traditions  preserved  among  the 
families  and  descendants  of  the  sufferers  from 
their  ravages ;  of  the  midnight  excursion,  the 
bloody  skirmish,  the  hasty  retreat,  or  the  rapid 
pursuit,  as  the  various  patrolling  parties  of 
British  soldiers,  Hessian  hirelings  and  Ameri¬ 
can  militia  met  on  this,  the  bloody  neutral 
ground  of  New  Jersey. 

Dunlap,  in  his  “  History  of  the  Arts  of  De¬ 
sign,”  describes  some  of  the  scenes  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness  of  while  a  boy  at  Perth 
Amboy,  in  the  following  language  : — “  Here 
was  to  be  seen  a  party  of  forty-second  High¬ 
landers  in  national  costume,  and  there  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  Hessians,  their  arms  and  dress  a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  first.  The  slaves  of  Anspach 
and  Waldeck  were  there — the  first  somber  as 
night,  the  second  gaudy  as  noon.  Here  dashed 
by  a  party  of  the  seventeenth  dragoons,  and 
there  scampered  a  party  of  Yagers.  The  trim, 
neat,  and  graceful  English  grenadier ;  the  care¬ 
less  and  half-savage  Highlander,  with  his  fiow- 
ing  robes  and  naked  knees,  and  the  immovably 
stiff  German,  could  hardly  be  taken  for  parts 
of  one  army.  Here  might  be  seen  soldiers 
driving  in  cattle,  and  others  gpuarding  wagons, 
loaded  with  household  furniture,  instead  of  the 
hay  and  oats  they  had  been  sent  for. 

“The  landing  of  the  grenadiers  and  light 
Infantiy  from  the  ships  which  transported  the 
troops  from  Rhode  Island  ;  their  proud  march 
into  the  hostile  neighborhood,  to  gather  the 
produce  of  the  farmer  for  the  garrison ;  the 
sound  of  the  musketry,  which  soon  rolled  back 
upon  ns;  the  return  of  the  disabled  veterans 


who  could  retrace  their  steps,  and  the  heavy 
march  of  the  discomfited  troops,  with  their 
wagons  of  groaning  wounded,  in  the  evening, 
are  all  impressed  upon  my  mind,  as  pictures  of 
the  evils  and  the  soul-stirring  scenes  of  war.” 

So  frequent  were  these  incursions,  so  dangerous 
was  this  proximity  to  the  enemy’s  stronghold, 
that  frequently  whole  neighborhoods  were  left 
without  the  protection  of  a  solitary  able  bodied 
man.  All  who  were  capable  of  shouldering  a 
musket,  were  either  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  or  banded  together  in  small  compa¬ 
nies  of  independent  militia,  which  were  con¬ 
stantly  patrolling  the  country  in  the  hopes  of 
cutting  off  the  foraging  parties  of  the  British. 
The  women  who  were  left  at  home,  in  constant 
fear  of  attack,  and  never  knowing  when  the 
brutal  soldiery  might  make  their  appearance, 
constantly  kept  a  horse  in  harness,  ready  at  a 
moment’s  warning  to  hitch  up  to  the  wagon, 
into  which  they  would  throw  such  valuables  as 
the  exigency  of  the  case  would  allow  them  to 
seize,  and  start  for  the  mountains,  some  miles 
distant,  where  they  would  remain  until  the 
threatened  danger  was  averted,  or  the  troops 
had  departed.  The  women,  however,  some¬ 
times  exhibited  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  revolutionary  sires  and  hus¬ 
bands,  and  many  incidents  are  related  of  their 
daring  and  courage. 

On  one  occasion,  a  young  woman,  whom  I 
shall  call  Nancy  Field,  was  going  from  her  own 
home,  in  Woodbridge,  to  the  house  of  a  friend 
at  the  other  end  of  the  village.  She  had  been 
urged  by  her  mother  not  to  trust  herself  out  of 
doors,  as  a  party  of  soldiers  had  but  just  passed 
through  the  place,  and  there  was  great  danger 
that  some  straggler  might  still  be  lurking  in 
the  rear,  whose  respect  for  persons  might  not 
be  so  great  as  to  prevent  him  from  abasing  the 
fhir  Nancy,  should  she  foil  into  his  hands.  But 
she,  being  of  a  bold  and  daring  disposition,  and 
fearing  no  danger,  determined  to  go  upon  her 


errand.  She  did  so,  and  as  she  was  pasting  a 
deserted  house,  she  observed  some  one  moving 
about  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms.  Being 
attracted  by  curiosity  to  know  who  could  be 
an  inmate  of  the  empty  dwelling,  die  ap¬ 
proached  the  window  -and  looked  in.  Her 
gaze  rested  upon  the  figure  of  a  half-drunkeu 
Hessian  soldier,  who  had  straggled  from  his 
company,  and  was  engaged  in  rummaging 
among  the  odds  and  ends  which  lay  scattered 
about  on  the  fioors  and  in  the  cupboards  of  the 
deserted  mansion.  For  a  moment  Nancy  waa 
disposed  to  run,  but  reflecting  that  in  his  half- 
maudlin  state  the  soldier  was  not  so  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  thinking  that  now  was  presented 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  her  courage  and 
fearlessness,  she  turned  her  steps  homeward, 
and  there  investing  herself  in  a  suit  of  her 
brother’s  clothes,  and  Mouldering  an  old  rusty 
firelock  which  had  been  cast  aside  as  uselev, 
she  returned  to  where  she  had  left  the  Heaian. 
Careftilly  reconnoitering  the  premises  she  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  lit  his  pipe  and  was  having 
a  quiet  smoke  in  the  chimney  earner,  sitting  on 
a  bundle  which  he  had  made  up.  •  Entering  the 
house,  she  made  boldly  at  him,  and  isresenting 
her  firelock  demanded  his  immediate  surrender. 
The  first  impulse  of  the  drunken  German,  was 
to  raise  his  musket  which  lay  upon  the  floor 
before  him,  but  in  his  endeavor  to  reach  it,  he 
tumbled  over  upon  all  fours,  and  having  still 
sense  enough  left  to  see  his  a|qparent  danger, 
he  exclaimed  in  pitiful  tones.  “  I  gifo  up,  mein 
Got  I  don’t  shoot,  I  gift  np.”  Whereupon. 
Nancy  took  possession  of  his  musket  and 
ordered  him  to  get  up  and  march.  Staggering 
to  his  feet,  the  captive  in  the  humblest  manner 
besought  his  captor  by  signs  not  to  kill  him. 
Nancy  in  imperative  tones  ordered  him  to  move 
on,  which  the  poor  fellow  was  perfectly  willing 
to  do,  provided  he  knew  whither  his  captor 
would  lead  him.  This  was  a  stickler,  for  now 
that  Nancy  had  sscured  her  priaoosr,  tiis  did 
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not  know  what  to  do  with  him.  Luckily,  she 
bethought  herself  of  a  jdcket  of  Americans, 
which  she  had  heard  was  stationed  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  Tillage,  to  whom  she  determined 
to  deliver  her  charge,  and  ordered  him  to  move 
in  that  direction.  As  good  luck  would  have  it, 
before  die  had  proceeded  fkr  in  that  direction 
she  met  a  patrol  to  whom  she  delivered  him 
up,  glad  to  rid  herself  of  her  charge. 

Anxious  to  verily  tiiis  little  incident,  I  paid 
a  visit  recently,  to  the  venerable - Kin¬ 

sey,  of  Woodbridge,  who  is  now  in  his  86th 
year,  and  notwithstanding  his.  advanced  age, 
remembers  distinctly  scenes  which  occurred 
when  he  was  a  boy.  He  informed  me  that  he 
did  not  recollect  the  incident  above  related, 
but  that  an  aunt  of  his,  named  Grace  Kinsey, 
performed  a  somewhat  similar  feat  A  Hessian 
soldier  left  tiie  ranks  of  his  company,  entered 
her  house,  and  commenced  to  break  open  her 
chest  of  drawers,  or  bureau.  Observing  that 
his  musket  was  carelessly  deposited  out  of  his 
reach,  she  seixed  it,  and  charging  upon  him, 
threatened  to  blow  him  through  unless  he  sur¬ 
rendered,  which  he  immediately  did.  This  I 
dionld  have  supposed  to  have  been  the  original 
of  Nancy’s  exploit,  were  it  not  that  the  main 
fkets  of  that  story  were  taken  from  a  paper 
published  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time  it  oc¬ 
curred. 
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"  This  blonde,"  said  Frager,  playing  the 
dhowman,  “is  my  eldest  girl,  Louisa, a  terrible 
madcap  and  hair-brained  puss,  who  should  have 
been  a  boy.  I  always  called  her  my  Nimrod, 
for  she  is  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and 
rides  and  shoots  to  perfection.  I  own  that  I 
am  not  partial  to  such  tastes  in  young  ladies, 
but  youth  and  hig^  spirits  most  be  allowed 
their  way, and  as  the  girl  is  areal  angel  in 
every  other  respect,  and  has  the  beet  heart  in 
the  world,  I  tolerate  her  cavalier  customs." 

“  As  regards  the  young  lady’s  riiooting,"  I 
replied,  “  I  have  had  some  e^ierience  of  it  my¬ 
self  this  morning.  She  sent  a  bullet  through 
my  hat  as  I  walked  up  to  the  house."  And  I 
related  my  adventure.  The  counsellor  tried  to 
look  indignant,  but  his  frown  melted  into  a 
smile. 

“Just  like  the  ppsy,"  he  said.  “But  you 
had  nothing  to  fear.  Her  hand  is  steady  and 
her  aim  sure.’’ 

“  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  remark  that  I  do 
not  think  such  masculine  accomplishments 
particularly  becoming  in  a  young  lady." 

“  Certainly  not,  certainly  not,"  replied  the 
fond  fother.  “  Y<m  are  quite  right,  and  I 
preach  to  her  every  day.  But  it  goes  in  at  one 
ear  and  out  at  the  other.  And  if  I  get  serious¬ 
ly  angry,  she  throws  her  anus  around  my  neck, 
and  vows  she  will  be  a  better  girl,  and  leaves 
me  no  rest  till  I  forgive  and  kiss  hor.  Then  off 
she  goes,  and  good  resolutions  are  all  forgot¬ 
ten.  I  confess  my  weakness ;  I  have  not  the 
heart  to  thwart  the  child." 

The  next  portrait  was  that  of  the  second 
daughter,  Emily  I7  name.  It  was  that  of  one 
of  the  handsomest  brunettes  I  ever  saw — a 
lof^  oomauading  style  of  beauty,  but  the  fea¬ 


tures  wore  an  unmistakable  expression  of  mas- 
cnline  earnestness  and  decision.  I  stood  lost 
in  admiration  before  the  beautifiil  countenance. 
The  counsellor  noted,  with  evident  satisfaction, 
the  effect  it  produced  upon  me. 

“  That  is  my  Dieffenbach,"  he  said. 

“  YourDieffenbachl"  I  repeated,  wondering 
wha‘t  on  earth  the  name  of  the  renowned  sur¬ 
geon  had  to  do  there. 

“  The  same,"  replied  Frager,  smiling.  “  Emi¬ 
ly  is  the  cleverest  surgeon  in  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood.  She  is  just  now  down  at  the  village, 
helping  the  doctor  to  amputate  the  hand  of  a 
gamekeeper  who  has  had  an  accident  with  his 
gun.” 

“  A  fine  profession,"  I  remarked,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  to  say  ;  and  I  turned,  with  somewhat 
altered  feelings,  fW>m  the  portrait  of  the  fair 
Esculapius.  The  third  portrait  was  not  less 
charming  than  the  other  two.  Rich  masses  of 
brown  hair  shaded  a  countenance  whose  fea¬ 
tures  were  more  delicate  and  its  expression 
softer  than  in  that  of  either  of  the  other  sisters. 
“  Let  us  hope,"  I  thought  to  myself,  “  that  this 
one  has  no  such  extraordinary  and  unwomanly 
tastes  as  Nimrod  and  Dieffenbach.  She  looks 
milder  and  more  feminine." 

“  That  is  my  Oken,"  said  Frager. 

“Whatt  The  naturalist  T" 

“  The  same.  This,  my  youngest  daughter, 
was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Ernestine,  but  I 
always  call  her  my  Oken.  No  professor  knows 
more  zoology,  ornithology,  ichthyology,  ento¬ 
mology,  and  a  few  other  hard-named  sciences. 
She  is  passionately  fond  of  the  study  of  nature, 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  disagreeables 
connected  with  it." 

“  Disagreeables  t" 

“  Certainly.  From  her  wanderings  over  hill 
and  dale,  through  thicket  and  forest,  the  girl 
brings  home  so  much  vermin  that  I  have 
repeatedly  been  quite  angry  with  her.  Snakes 
and  lizards,  frogs  and  toads,  are  continually 
crawling,  writhing,  and  jumping  about  the 
house.  She  is  particularly  attached  to  spiders, 
of  which  she  has  a  splendid  collection.  If  you 
could  procure  her  an  American  tarantula, 
which  is  the  object  of  her  most  ardent  desires, 
you  would  at  once  attain  a  high  place  in  her 
esteem.  You  should  see  Oken’s  boudoir,"  con¬ 
cluded  the  happy  father ;  “  yon  would  never 
think  you  were  in  a  lady’s  apartment,  but  in  a 
museum  of  natural  histoiy." 

“  My  dear  «r,"  I  exclaimed,  now  completely 
astonished,  “how  is  it  that  your  suniable 
daughters  have  become  addicted  to  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  nnfeminine  pursuits  T" 

“  The  cause  is  soon  told,  my  dear  Mr.  Frank," 
replied  Frager ;  “  they  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  their  mother  very  young.  My  occupation 
rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  to  their 
education,  and  I  thought  I  had  done  all  that 
was  necessary  when  I  intrusted  the  girls  to  a 
tutor  highly  recommended  to  me,  but  who 
Iwought  them  up  like  boys.  Their  only  com¬ 
panion  was  their  brother  Bernard,  since  unhap¬ 
pily  drowned  when  studying  medicine  at  the 
university.  From  him  the  sisters  learned  and 
inherited  their  various  passions— Louisa  her 
riding  and  shooting,  Emily  her  surgery,  and 
Ernestine  her  natural  history.  I  live  in  hopes 
that  when  they  are  well  married  they  will  be 
weaned  from  tteir  etrange  fSancies ;  honsekeep- 


ing  will  not  leave  them  much  time  for  shooting 
and  operating,  or  for  collecting  frogs  and 
snakes.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  have  been  stricter 
with  the  girls,  but  the  harm  is  done  now,  and  I 
can  but  hope  in  the  fiiture." 

I  was  far  from  displeased  at  the  counsellor’s 
revelationa  The  peculiarities  of  the  three  beau- 
tiftil  sisters  justified  opposition  to  my  uncle’s 
wishea  He  could  not  expect  me  to  take  to 
wife  a  Nimrod,  a  Dieffenbach,  or  an  Oken.  The 
thing  was  absurd.  No  amount  of  gold  and 
beauty  could  atone  for  such  unwomanly  eccen- 
tricitiea  At  the  same  time,  I  was  curious  to 
see  the  two  younger  sisters.  They  must  be 
very  beantifril.  I  was  lees  anxious  for  another 
meeting  with  Miss  Nimrod.  The  whistle  of 
her  bullets  still  resounded  in  my  ears.  The 
female  Frieschntze  was  capable  of  shooting  the 
cigar  from  my  mouth,  or  the  rose  from  my  but¬ 
ton-hole.  I  am  not  fond  of  such  practical  jokea 

We  had  hardly  returned  into  the  breakfast 
room  when  there  was  bcuking  of  dogs  without, 
and  Louisa  dashed  into  the  court  on  a  snow- 
white  palfrey.  Nothing  could  be  more  grace¬ 
ful  and  charming  than  this  slender  daring  ama¬ 
zon  in  her  well-fitting  habit.  She  sprung 
lighty  frum  the  saddle,  and  hurried  into  the 
house.  From  the  window  the  counsellor 
watched  her  with  ill-concealed  pride  and  satis¬ 
faction.  The  door  flew  open,  Louisa  darted  in, 
and,  withemt  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  me, 
threw  her  arms  round  her  father’s  neck. 

“  Mad  girl  I"  cried  Frager,  with  a  most  inef¬ 
fectual  attempt  at  severity  of  tone,  “  do  you 
not  see  there  is  a  guest  in  the  room,  a  wiNrthy 
friend  of  mine?" 

Rearing  her  elegant  form  to  its  foil  height, 
the  wayward  beauty,  glowing  with  recent  exer¬ 
cise,  measured  me  with  a  glance  that  spoke 
anything  but  friendly  welcome.  A  sarcastic 
smile  played  about  her  beautiful  mouth,  which 
Diana  might  have  envied. 

“  If  1  do  not  mistake,"  said  she  coldly,  “  I 
have  already  made  the  gentleman’s  acquaint¬ 
ance." 

“I  had  the  honor,"  replied  I,  with  a  bow, 
“  to  serve  you  as  a  target." 

“1  wish  you  had  behaved  better,  Louisa," 
said  the  counsellor,  with  some  di^leasnre; 
“  you  are  really  incorrigible.” 

“  So  he  has  blabbed  already,"  sidd  the  dam¬ 
sel  scornfully.  “  Only  think,  papa,  she  added, 
turning  to  Frager,  “  the  young  man  was  fright¬ 
ened,  and  thought  I  would  kill  him  1" 

“  Louisa  1”  growled  her  father,  now  really 
angry,  “  I  insist  upon  your  treating  my 
esteemed  guest  with  proper  respect." 

Louisa  answered  nothing,  but  walked  pout¬ 
ing  to  the  window,  and  stood  there  fanning  her¬ 
self  with  her  handkerchief.  Suddenly  die 
turned  and  addressed  me. 

“  Are  you  a  good  pistol  shot!" 

“  It  is  some  years  since  I  practised,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  wondering  what  on  earth  was  coming 
next. 

"  Gome  with  me  to  my  gallery ;  we  will 
shoot  a  match." 

“But,  Louisa,"  interposed  the  counsellor, 
“  let  our  guest  rest  himself  to-day  ;  to-morrow, 
or  the  day  after,  yon  can  shoot  as  much  as  yon 
Uke." 

“  You  are  not  tired,  are  yon  T"  said  Louisa 
to  me.  What  eould  I  say  but  that  I  was  per- 
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feotly  A%eh,  and  quite  at  her  orders  T  1  added 
that  I  should  certainly  hare  no  ohanoe  of  equal¬ 
ling  her  shooting.  “  Nerer  mind  that,”  wae 
her  reply,  and  she  carried  off  her  victim.  I  had 
not  fired  a  pistol  for  five  years ;  she  handled 
the  weapons  with  a  practised  dexterity  that 
made  me  look  very  clumsy.  As  I  bad  foreseen, 
I  had  not  the  slightest  chanoe  with  the  expert 
markswoman.  1  considered  myself  very  fortu¬ 
nate  when  I  hit  the  target,  which  was  as  lug  as 
a  plate ;  whereas  she  put  the  bullet  in  the 
bull's  eye  at  almost  every  diot.  She  soon  got 
tired  of  that,  and  fired  at  birds,  and  at  fruit 
upon  the  trees.  At  last  she  produced  an  aoe  of 
hearts,  and  bade  me  hold  it  out  at  arm's  length. 
I  inquired  her  object.  She  would  shoot  the  ace 
out,  she  said.  I  expostulated ;  she  was  firm. 
“  Attention  1”  die  cried,  “  I  fire.”  I  threw  the 
accursed  curd  away. 

“  This  is  tempting  Providence,”  I  said.  “  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  of  your  skill.  On  the 
contrary — ” 

Louisa  stood  before  me,  with  her  pistol 
cocked,  like  a  destroying  angel. 

"  Will  yon  instantly  pick  np  that  card,  or  I 
•end  a  bullet  through  your  hair.” 

This  was  worse  than  scalping.  I  tried  to 
smile,  and  tom  it  olf  as  a  joke.  *‘I  do  not 
joke,”  calmly  replied  the  terrible  Louisa,  and 
took  a  steady  aim  at  my  head.  I  thought  I 
should  have  fainted.  Mechanically  I  stooped, 
picked  up  the  card,  and  held  it  by  the  extreme 
edge,  as  far  from  my  body  as  possible.  I  felt 
that  my  band  trembled,  but  I  preferred  a  shot 
in  the  arm  to  one  in  the  head.  The  pistol 
went  off  and  Louisa  hurried  np  to  me.  The 
bullet  had  out  out  the  ace.  My  patience  was 
at  an  end. 

“  Madame,”  said  I,  very  seriously,  and  rather 
angrily,  “I  must  inform  yon  that  I  do  not 
relish  jests  of  this  kind.” 

“  All  one  to  me,”  was  her  laughing  reply. 
"  I  do.  But  yon  are  only  a  Philistine,”  she 
added  in  university  phrase,  looking  down  npon 
me  as  a  student  of  five  years’  standing  might 
upon  some  pusillanimous  ft’eshman.  And  away 
she  tripped,  discourteously  leaving  me  by  my¬ 
self.  I  thought  little  of  the  discourtesy,  and 
was  glad  to  be  rid  of  her  at  any  price. 

“  A  real  blessing  would  such  a  wife  be,” 
thought  I  to  myself.  And  I  made  np  my  mind 
that  my  stay  at  Wiesentbal  diould  be  of  very 
short  duration.  Passing  through  the  garden,  I 
met  old  Frager,  who  doubtless  noticed  discom¬ 
posure  on  my  countenance. 

“  I  fear,”  he  said,  ^  that  Nimrod  has  played 
you  some  ftesh  trick.” 

"  The  young  lady,”  I  replied,  “  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  an  excellent  riiot ;  but  I  am  no  lover  of 
snob  military  exercises,” 

You  really  have  nothing  to  fear.” 

“  The  devil  I  haven’t  1”  thought  I  to  myself. 
"  No  one,”  I  added  alond,  "  can  always  answer 
where  a  bullet  shall  strike.  A  quicker  throb 
of  the  pulse,  the  sudden  sting  of  an  insect,  may 
alter  the  direction  of  the  weapon.” 

The  doating  father  seemed  struck  by  the 
truth  of  this  ;  but  he  said  nothing,  and  turned 
the  conversation.  Strolling  through  the  gar¬ 
den,  we  stopped  to  look  at  a  gigantic  sun- 
fiower,  which  I  thought  was  the  largest  I  had 
ever  seen.  As  we  stood  admiring  the  enormous 
flower,  a  gun  was  fired  cIom  at  hand  ;  the  bul¬ 


let  passed  less  thcui  two  feet  before  ns,  and 
went  right  through  the  sunflower,  severing  it 
from  its  stem.  This  was  too  much  even  for 
Frager’s  endurance.  “By  heavens  1”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  you  are  right ;  the  girl  is  intolera¬ 
ble!”  and,  turning  to  Louisa,  whose  loveiy 
laughing  countenance  appeared  through  the 
branches  of  a  rose-laurel,  he  ordered  her,  in  an 
angry  tone,  to  take  the  gun  into  the  house,  and 
not  to  touch  it  again  for  four-and-twenty-hours. 
Nimrod  forthwith  disappeared. 

“  1  hope,”  said  the  counsellor,  apologizingly, 
as  we  walked  back  to  the  house,  “that  my 
Emily  will  efface  the  bad  impression  her  sister’s 
pranks  have  made  upon  you.  If  Louisa,  with 
her  rage  for  shooting,  risks  inflicting  wounds, 
Emily,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  ready  to 
heal  them.” 

In  the  dining-room  the  table  was  spread  for 
five.  A  servant  asked  if  he  should  bring  in 
dinner. 

“  Are  Emily  and  Ernestine  at  home  T”  asked 
Frager. 

“  Not  yet  returned.” 

“  And  Louisa.” 

“  Miss  Louisa  has  just  ridden  out  again.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  patient  counsellor,  without 
a  word  of  disapproval,  “  then  we  shall  dine 
alone.  I  cannot  imagine,”  he  continued,  when 
we  had  sat  ourselves  down,  “  wbat  is  come  to 
the  girl.  I  never  saw  her  so  unruly  and  reck¬ 
less  as  to-day.” 

For  my  part  I  did  not  at  all  regret  Nimrod’s 
absence.  Had  she  been  there,  I  do  not  believe 
I  could  have  swallowed  a  mouthful.  I  made 
no  doubt  that,  like  the  pirate  captains  of  tiie 
Spanish  Main,  she  dined  with  a  brace  of  pistols 
beside  her  plate.  Notwithstanding  the  fright 
she  had  given  me,  I  was  very  hungry ;  the 
counsellor’s  cook  was  good,  and  I  was  passing 
nearly  the  first  pleasant  moments  I  had  had 
since  my  arrival  at  Wiesenthal,  when  the  door 
opened  and  the  dark-browed  Emily  entered. 
The  portrait  had  told  the  truth.  She  was,  if 
possible,  still  handsomer  than  Louisa.  Quite 
dazzled  by  her  beauty,  I  rose  and  bowed.  Like 
her  sister  she  heeded  me  not,  but  hurried  to  her 
father,  and  embraced  him. 

“  A  most  successful  operation,”  riie  cried ; 
“  poor  Arnold  is  saved.  It  was  high  time  to 
amputate,  however.  See,  here,  the  state  the 
hand  is  in.” 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  unfolded  a  linen  cloth, 
and  displayed  the  shattered  hand  with  ita  raw 
stump.  I  have  always  had  the  greatest  horror 
of  operations,  and  aversion  for  everything 
savoring  of  the  dissecting-room ;  and  the  sight 
of  this  dead  hand  made  me  quite  siok.  It  was 
all  up  with  my  appetite  for  that  day. 

“  But,  girl  1”  the  counsellor  exclaimed,  “  wc 
are  at  dinner ;  how  can  yon  bring  ns  such  dis¬ 
gusting  olvectsT” 

“  Nuturalia  non  tmU  turpia,*’  replied  the  female 
surgeon ;  “  what  care  art  and  science  about 
your  appetite!” 

“  If  yon  do  not  consider  me,”  continued 
Frager,  “  yon  might  my  guest  This  is  Mr. 
Frank  Steinman,  the  nephew  of  my  old  friend, 
of  whom  I  have  often  spoken  to  yon.” 

Diefibnbach  regarded  me,  as  I  thought,  with 
no  very  friendly  expression. 

“  Had  I  known,”  she  said,  speaking  coldly 
and  oontemptnonaly,  “  that  the  gentlemaa 


■hodden  at  blood,  and  cannot  bear  to  behold 
an  amputated  limb,  I  would  certainly  hawe 
spared  him  the  si|d>t  of  the  result  of  our  ope¬ 
ration.  I  thought  he  had  been  a  scientifleally 
educated  man.” 

Miss  Emily  was  gradually  becoming  as 
odious  to  me  as  her  galloping  pistol-firing  aa- 
ter.  Her  father  scolded,  but  his  words  were 
mere  wind,  as  regarded  their  effect  npon  Dieff- 
enbach,  who  was  far  too  much  engrossed  with 
her  amputation  to  care  a  copper  for  paternal 
cbidings.  Again  putting  forward  the  abomin¬ 
able  hand,  she  began  to  explain,  in  scientific 
phrase,  the  nature  of  the  injuries,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  removal,  when  Frager  lost  all 
patience,  and  ordered  her  immediately  to  re¬ 
move  the  abominable  thing  from  his  sight. 
Emily  carefiilly  wrapped  up  her  hand  in  the 
cloth  and  left  the  room. 

“  The  deuce  take  me,”  growled  the  counsel¬ 
lor,  “  If  I  know  what  is  come  to  her  to-day. 
She  does  not  generally  intrude  her  surgical 
learning.  The  successfhl  amputation  must 
have  turned  her  head.  Well  let’s  think  no 
more  of  it,  but  return  to  our  dinner.” 

To  dinner,  widi  what  appetites  we  mi^t  1 
could  not  swallow  a  bit  I  had  dined  for  a 
week — on  that  horrible  dead  flesh.  Presently 
in  came  Emily  Mid  sat  down  to  table. 

“  Fall  to,  my  friend,”  said  Bie  hearty  and 
hospitable  Frager,  who  saw  that  I  did  but  pli^ 
with  knife  and  fork,  and  put  notiiing  into  my 
mouth.  “  This  fillet  of  roebuck  is  done  to  a 
turn.’’ 

Desirous  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  ampu¬ 
tated  hand  had  cut  off  my  appetite,  1  took  out 
my  handkerchief  and  held  it  to  my  mouth. 

“  What  is  the  matter  T”  asked  the  counsellor. 
Diefienbach  looked  inquiringly  at  me. 

“  I  have  a  tooth  that  pains  me,”  I  replied. 

“  Do  you  suffer  from  a  decayed  tooth !”  has¬ 
tily  inquired  Emily. 

One  lie  begets  another.  “At  times,”  1 
answered,  “when  eating,  one  of  my  double 
teeth  is  very  apt  to  ache.” 

“  We  must  have  it  out,”  said  Diefienbach,  in 
a  tone  of  decision  that  made  me  tremble  for 
the  safety  of  my  thirty-two  perfectly  sound 
grindera  And  np  she  jumped,  and  hurrying 
into  the  next  room,  returned  instantly  with  an 
instrument-case. 

“  Pray  give  yourself  no  trouble  on  my  account, 
Miss  hknily,”  I  said ;  “  the  pain  already  dimin- 
iehea” 

“  We  must  have  it  out,”  repeated  Emily, 
firmly.  “  A  bad  tooth  is  like  a  bad  conscience, 
it  may  be  stilled  for  a  moment,  but  never  resta 
You  are  never  sure  of  being  an  hour  free  from 
pain.” 

“I  am  really  extremely  obliged  to  you,” 
said  I  deprecatingly,  and  observing  with  horror 
tiiat  the  deqierate  dentist  drew  from  her  ease  a 
hideous  instrument,  in  form  something  between 
a  boathook  and  a  eoikserew. 

“  At  least  allow  me  to  elamiae  your  teeth.” 

"  Must  really  decline,”  I  replied,  setting  my 
jaws  firmly  together.  “If  I  once  open  my 
month,”  I  thought  to  myself,  “  thm  demon  is 
capable  of  breaking  every  bit  of  ivory  I  have 
in  it”  And  I  muttered  a  host  of  exensea, 
which  snfBciently  showed  my  aversion  to  ope¬ 
rations  on  the  teeth.  Dieffenbach  did  not  sssa 
to  listen  to  me,  but  drew  an  arm-chair  to  the 
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window,  and  bade  the  aervant  bring  in  a  basin 
and  water.  Then,  with  an  angelic  smile,  die 
invited  me  to  sit  down  in  the  chair. 

“Satan  himself,”  thought  I,  “most  have 
brought  me  to  this  house and  straightway  I 
declared  that  I  could  not  consent  to  submit  to 
any  operation,  and  that,  as  to  tooth-drawing,  it 
was  clean  against  my  principles. 

“  I  will  do  nothing  at  all  to  your  month,” 
replied  Emily  ;  “  but  the  teeth  are  one  of  my 
fhvorite  studies,  and  I  beg  yon  will  allow  me 
to  examine  yours.” 

I  thought  it  rather  an  old  wish,  but  I  did  not 
like  to  reflise,  lest  she  should  think  me  a  cow¬ 
ard.  I  did  make  some  further  objections — 
would  not  giVe  her  the  trouble,  and  so  forth ; 
but  all  this  was  of  no  use.  I  at  last  had  to  sit 
down  in  the  chair  by  the  window,  and  open  my 
month.  Just  as  I  did  so,  the  counsellor,  left 
the  room.  Hy  heart  sank  within  me ;  I  was 
now  completely  in  the  power  of  this  fiend  and 
her  forceps.  She  took  a  sort  of  probe,  and 
scraped  and  poked  about  my  month  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  was  anything  but  agreeable.  I  endured 
the  pain,  however,  and  said  nothing.  Then  she 
took  some  other  instrument,  and  scraped  and 
scratched  again.  The  snlTerings  of  Job  can 
hardly  have  exceeded  mine. 

“Have  the  goodness  to  wash  out  your 
month,”  said  the  operator,  handing  me  a  glass 
of  water.  I  did  as  I  was  bid,  and  discovered, 
to  my  horror,  that  my  gums  bled  profusely. 

“  Nothing  more  dangerous,”  said  this  infer¬ 
nal  Dielfenbach,  “  than  to  have  the  gums  grow¬ 
ing  too  low  down  upon  the  teeth.  I  have 
separated  them  a  little.” 

“  Small  thanks  to  yon,”  thought  I,  and  hoped 
with  a  mgh,  that  my  tortures  were  at  an  end. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Emily  again  rummaged  in  her 
instrument-case. 

“  I  will  not  trouble  yon  any  more,”  I  said, 
closing  my  mouth. 

“Only  one  moment,”  said  the  determined 
dentist,  and  in  an  instant  thrust  some  hideous 
piece  of  mechanism  into  my  month,  and  grap¬ 
pled  a  tooth.  Before  I  knew  where  I  was,  blue 
lights  danced  before  my  eyes,  and  1  felt  as  if 
my  jaw  was  breaking.  The  next  moment  a . 
magnificent  double  tooth,  with  two  prodigious 
fhngs,  was  waved  in  triumph  before  my  eyes. 

“  It  must  have  come  out  very  soon,”  quoth 
Dieffenbach,  with  imperturbable  calnmess ; 
“  decay  had  begun,  and  would  shortly  have 
spread  to  the  other  teeth,  and  caused  you  great 
pain.” 

I  was  more  dead  than  alive.  Hy  tongue 
convulsively  sought  the  hmrrible  gap  left  by 
my  departed  and  irreplaceable  grinder. 

“  Yon  have  two  other  double  teeth  that  will 
not  last  jon  Icmg,”  continued  Emily ;  “  if  you 
please,  we  will  take  them  out  at  once,  to  save 
fixture  trouble.  My  band  is  in,  and  I  riionld 
be  of  opinion  to  have  them  out,”  She  flour¬ 
ished  her  diabolical  implement,  but  I  shouted 
with  terror,  and  iqirang  from  the  chair  as  if 
a  scorpion  had  stung  me. 

“  As  yon  please,”  said  Emily  with  a  charm¬ 
ing  smile,  and,  gathering  together  her  instru¬ 
ments,  left  the  room  with  a  gracious  gesture, 
leaving  me  spitting  blood  and  musing  over  this 
new  and  most  nhominable  adventure.  Never 
was  any  suitor  so  infimour.ly  treMe<l.  Nearly 
shot  through  the  head  hy  o;ie  Indy,  end  having 


his  tooth  wrenched  out  by  smother.  I  gazed 
sorrowfblly  at  the  recent  occupant  of  my  month, 
which  had  never  caused  me  a  moment’s  pain, 
when  the  counsellor,  whose  ear  my  shriek  of 
agony  had  reached,  hastily  entered  the  room 
and  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 

“  Tour  daughter,”  replied  I,  in  no  very  friend¬ 
ly  tone,  “  has  been  pleased  to  extraet,  in  spite 
of  my  resistance,  a  perfectly  sound  tooth  from 
my  month ;  an  exploit  for  which  I  am  far  from 
obliged  to  her.” 

“  Perfectly  sound,”  said  Frager,  shaking  his 
head ;  “  there  I  must  beg  to  differ  from  you. 
Emily  understands  teeth,  and  is  incapable  of 
such  a  mistake.  You  should  rejoice,  instead  of 
lamenting.  At  the  price  of  a  momentary  pang, 
you  have  been  saved  from  much  suffering.  The 
operation  has  been  highly  successfbl,  thanks  to 
my  daughter’s  skill.  If  yon  complain  now, 
what  would  yon  have  done  had  your  jaw  been 
broken,  as  sometimes  happens  in  tooth-drawing  ? 
But  you  must  need  repose.  A  short  siesta  will 
do  you  no  harm.  If  yon  will  accompany  me,  I 
will  show  you  your  room. 

I  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  well  pleased  to 
have  at  last  a  refuge  fhim  Nimrod’s  gnu  and 
Dieffenbach’s  instruments.  My  host  led  the  way 
to  a  comfortable  and  well-fumished  apartment, 
wished  me  a  pleasant  nap,  and  departed.  Left 
alone,  I  fell  to  musing  on  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  as  I  gazed  through  the  window  on  the 
beantifril  landscape  without,  I  thought  to  my¬ 
self  what  a  pity  it  was  that  such  a  charming 
residence  should  be  rendered  intolerable  by  the 
vagaries  of  the  owner’s  daughters.  The  old 
gentleman  was  far  too  indulgent — very  weak, 
indeed — and  seemed  to  think  Dieffenbach  had 
done  me  a  great  service  by  robbing  me  of  one 
of  my  best  teeth.  I  made  up  my  mind  soon  to 
depart  I  would  wait  to  have  a  look  at  Oken, 
that  my  uncle  might  not  be  able  to  say  I  had 
not  complied  with  his  wish  that  I  should  see  all 
three  daughters.  As  to  stopping  a  week,  it  was 
out  of  the  question.  Before  that  time  elapsed 
I  should  lose  a  leg  or  an  arm  at  the  hands  of 
Dieffenbach,  or  be  laid  low  by  the  bullets  of 
Nimrod.  More  beautiful  girls  I  had  never  seen, 
and  doubted  that  handsomer  existed ;  but  what 
is  the  value  of  beauty  in  whose  presence  there 
is  no  security  for  life  and  limb?  My  thoughts 
turned  to  the  youngest  sister,  Ernestine.  Judg¬ 
ing  firom  her  portrait,  she  was  of  softer  mood 
than  her  elders.  Her  father’s  account  of  her 
partiality  to  spiders  and  other  vermin  was  not 
very  encouraging,  but  at  any  rate  with  her  one 
risked  neither  death  nor  mutilation. 

I  would  gladly  have  smoked  a  cigar,  my  cus¬ 
tom  of  an  afternoon,  but  the  state  of  my  gums 
rendered  it  impossible.  I  was  quite  exhausted 
by  the  various  extraordinary  adventures  that 
in  so  short  a  time  had  occurred  to  me,  and  I 
felt  inclined  to  sleep.  The  afternoon  was  very 
warm,  so  I  pulled  off  my  coat  and  laid  myself 
down  in  my  shirt-deeves  on  a  soft  and  excellent 
sofa.  Sleep  soon  closed  my  eyes,  but  it  was 
neither  a  pleasant  nor  a  refreshing  slumber. 
The  incidents  of  the  day  were  reproduced  and 
exaggerated  in  my  dreams.  First  came  Louisa, 
and  shot  my  nose  completely  off,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  beak  of  a  popinjay  at  a  diooting- 
match.  Then  Emily  appeared  with  a  horrible 
screw,  which  she  insisted  on  pa.«aing  throngb 
my  head.  The  dream  vat  a  iiieccMion  el 


ghastly  visions,  each  one  more  painftil  and 
oppressive  than  its  predecessor.  I  tossed  about, 
and  groaned,  and  perspired  with  terror,  but  my 
persecutors  would  not  leave  me.  After  Nimrod 
had  shot  a  hole  right  through  my  body,  so  that 
the  sun  shone  through,  and  the  landscape 
behind  me  was  visible  to  those  in  fbont,  Dieffen¬ 
bach  approached  me,  wearing  a  string  round 
her  neck,  on  which  were  strung  my  thirty-one 
remaining  teeth.  So  that  I  was  as  toothless  as 
an  old  man  of  a  hundred,  and  grievously  did  I 
bewail  myself.  But  my  sufferings  were  not 
over.  Dieffenbach  produced  a  long  slender 
sharp-pointed  instrument  of  polidied  steel,  and 
insisted  upon  operating  upon  me  for  disease  of 
the  heart  I  naturally  protested  against  this, 
and  made  a  desperate  defense,  but  all  was  in 
vain ;  invisible  hands  seized  me,  fettered  me, 
so  that  I  could  not  stir ;  my  breast  was  bared, 
and  with  a  fiendish  laugh,  my  persecutor  drove 
the  iron  into  my  heart  Thereupon  I  screamed 
out  loud — and  awoke.  My  dream  was  not  all , 
a  dream,  although  it  seemed  one  to  me  for  some 
seconds  after  I  opened  my  eyes.  Emily  stood 
beside  me,  a  lancet  in  her  hand ;  my  arm  was 
bandaged,  and  from  the  vein  a  dark-red  stream¬ 
let  gushed  into  a  basin,  held  by  a  maid-servant. 

“Merciful  heavens  I”  I  exclaimed,  already 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  “  what  is  all 
this  T” 

“  Hush,  hush  I”  said  my  murderess,  for  such 
I  now  held  her  to  be  ;  “  keep  yourself  quiet, 
or  you  will  bring  on  fever.” 

“  You  want  to  bring  me  to  my  grave.” 

“  By  no  means.  By  this  prompt  bleeding  I 
have  probably  saved  you  from  it  Not  aware 
that  you  were  installed  in  this  apartment,  I 
accidentally  entered,  and  found  you  in  a  high 
fever,  quite  delirious.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  the  lancet  See  how  feverish  your  blood 
is.” 

I  saw  nothing,  but  I  felt  weak.  I  let  my 
head  fall  back  upon  the  sofa-cushion,  and  closed 
my  eyes.  “  Bled  to  death,”  thought  I  to  my¬ 
self,  and  stirred  not,  for  I  was  now  quite 
resigned  to  my  fate,  and  convinced  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  my  escaping  alive  from  Wies- 
enthal.  I  rather  think  my  senses  left  me.  At 
least  I  remember  little  of  what  passed,  until, 
an  hour  and  a  half  later,  I  found  myself  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  grounds  with  Frager.  I  walked  but 
slowly,  for  the  blood-letting  had  really  weak¬ 
ened  me. 

“  I  go  too  fast  for  yon,”  said  the  counsellor, 
who  observed  that  I  had  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  with  him ;  and  he  slackened  his  pace.  “  My 
poor  fidend,”  he  continued,  “  you  little  thought, 
when  yon  started  on  a  pleasure-trip  to  Wiesen- 
thal,  tiiat  you  would  leave  some  of  your  blood 
behind  you.  I  cannot  imagine  what  evil  spirit 
has  taken  possession  of  my  daughters.  I  assure 
yon  that  they  are  usually  the  gentlest  kind- 
hearted  creatures  in  the  world.” 

I  ascribed  this  astonishing  statement  to  pater¬ 
nal  blindness,  and,  to  avoid  contradicting  my 
host,  I  held  my  tongue. 

“  You  must  have  been  in  real  danger,”  said 
Frager,  apologetically.  “  Emily  has  excellent 
judgment  and  quick  eye,  and  certainly  would 
not  have  bled  yon  had  it  not  been  necessary ; 
and  to  lose  a  few  ounces  of  blood  never  does 
iny  one  hnrm.” 

I  liecen  to  \tra  nil  patience  w’lh  this  absurd 
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old  counsellor,  who  took  his  daughters’  mad  were  a  most  harmonious  trio.  Gounsellw  Fra-  nice  place  to  cornea-wooing! — snakes,  bullets, 
freaks  for  so  many  proofs  of  skill  and  wisdom,  ger  was  in  the  seventh heayen.  It  was  clear  to  and  tooth-drawing! — pleasant  welcome  for  a 
I  believe  that  if  they  had  cut  my  head  off  he  the  worthy  man  that  Ernestine  and  I  were  bom  mitorl” 

would  have  maintained  them  to  be  perfectly  for  each  other.  For  my  part,  I  forgot  the  die-  The  evening  wore  wearily  away.  Miss  Oken, 
justified  by  the  precarious  state  of  my  health,  asters  of  the  morning,  and  basked  in  the  smiles  having  ascertained  that  I  was  no  naturalist, 
1  eiamined  myself  to  see  if  there  were  any-  of  the  lovely  naturalist,  who  by  this  time  was  adopted  her  sisters’  system,  and  treated  me  with 
thing  about  me  that  could  possibly  afford  Dieff-  deep  in  the  latest  discoveries  respecting  am-  profound  ccmtempt ;  in  feet,  she  hardly  seemed 
enbach  a  pretext  for  another  operation.  Com-  phibia.  Concerning  these  I  neither  knew  nor  aware  of  my  presence.  For  my  part,  the  sym- 
menoing  with  my  head,  I  traveled  to  my  feet,  cared  anything,  but  I  pretended  profound  at-  pathy  with  which  die  had  at  first  inspired  me 
and  r^oiced  to  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  tention,  and  gazed  with  delight  on  the  lovely  had  completely  vanidied.  Frager  was  quite 
my  tortured  mouth  and  punctured  arm,  every-  mouth  that  spoke  so  learnedly.  It  was  quite  a  put  out  by  the  change  in  his  daughter’s  de- 
thing  was  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  healthy  little  lecture  on  reptiles.  Presently  Ernestine  meaner,  and  of  course  cast  the  blame  of  it  on 
state.  There  was  nothing  to  justify  any  further  opened  the  basket  beside  her,  and  the  next  mo-  me.  “  I  should  never  have  thought,”  he  said, 
practice  of  surgery  upon  my  unfortunate  per-  ment  an  extraordinary  oltj^t  writhed  and  “  that  yon  would  be  so  alarmed  by  a  little 
son.  I  resolved  to  be  extremely  on  my  guard,  danced  within  a  few  inches  of  my  face.  Its  harmless  snake.” 

and  to  look  the  room  door  whenever  I-  was  appearance  was  so  sudden  that  I  did  not  at  the  “  Who  could  have  supposed  it !”  cried  Emes- 
ulone.  instant  recognise  its  nature,  but  when  I  did,  I  tine,  applauding  her  father’s  worda  We  are 

The  day  was  near  its  close  when  we  returned  thought  I  should  have  fallen  from  my  chair  different  sort  of  people  here.” 
to  the  house,  where  we  found  the  supper-table  terror.  A  living  and  very  lively  snake  «  {g  {mpoggible  to  change  one’s  nature,”  I 
spread.  The  young  ladies  were  all  absent  "tretched  out  toward  me  its  horrible  head  and  repUed. 

Heaven  only  knew  in  which  direction  Nimrod  tongue.  u  future  1”  repeated  Ernestine  j  “what  do  you 

was  out  shooting,  Dieffenbach  amputating,  and  “  7®°  beautiful  specimen  ^ow  about  nature  T  For  Heaven’s  sake  hold 

Oken  collecting  spiders.  I  must  confess  to  a  ®^  wound  up  the  sentence  with  your  tongue.” 

greater  wish  to  see  Oken  than  Minnie,  perhaps,  ®®™®  Latin  name  of  a  snake.  I  was  almost  jjijg  really  too  rude.  I  was  on  the  point 
would  altogether  have  approved.  At  any  rate,  '’®*^^®  “yself.  From  my  infancy  upward  I  had  of  making  a  riiarp  reply,  when  I  saw  Oken  ex- 
with  her  I  should  not  bo  in  bodily  danger.  serpents  of  every  kind  in  extraordinary  tend  her  hand  toward  the  reptile’s  cage.  I 
She  would  hardly  attempt  to  impale  me  on  a  f®®P®®t-  0^®®  detected  my  discomposure.  kept  silence,  and  prepared  for  flight 
corking-pin,  like  a  beetle  or  a  butterfly.  I  was  “  What !”  she  exclaimed,  laughing  scwnfrilly.  Never  have  I  passed  two  more  irksome  hours 

very  glad  her  two  sisters  did  not  make  their  “  JOQ  would  pass  for  a  naturalist,  and  are  than  those  tuat  elapsed  before  bedtime  came, 
appearance.  To  me  their  presence  would  have  afraid  for  a  snake  T  Impossible !”  The  counsellor  proposed  a  cigar.  I  caught  at 

embittered  the  meal.  We  waited  a  while,  ex-  And  the  accursed  head,  with  its  quivering  the  idea.  With  a  glowing  Havana  in  my 
pecting  their  arrival,  and  the  counsellor,  who  tongue  and  bright  beadlike  eyes,  drew  nearer  mouth,  I  felt  as  if  I  should  be  safer  flrom  the 
could  not  but  remark  or  suppose  that  the  im-  and  nearer.  Oken  seemed  to  eiyoy  my  mani-  assaults  of  that  cobra  de  capello,  or  whatever 
pression  made  upon  me  by  the  occurrences  of  f®8t  uneasiness.  else  it  was,  that  Oken  kept  beside  her,  like  a 

the  morning  was  not  particularly  favorable,  “  For  Heaven’s  sake !”  I  cried,  “  take  away  greyhound  in  leash,  ready  to  let  slip  upon  her 
fliled  up  the  interval  with  praises  of  his  dangh-  that  horrible  creature.”  game.  I  vowed  to  myself  to  smoke  the  beast 

ters,  lauding  the  excellence  of  their  hearts,  and  “  I  see  nothing  horrible  in  it,”  quietly  replied  to  death  if  possible.  Again  I  was  to  be 
pointing  out  how  much  better  it  was  that  they  Ernestine.  “  Observe  how  gracefully  its  body  balked. 

should  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up  half  wild  undulates.”  And  again  the  reptile  writhed  “  Bless  me,  papa !”  cried  the  naturalist,  “  you 
in  the  country  than  that  they  shonid  have  been  ifeelf  j®st  before  my  nose.  I  jumped  up  and  forget  that  my  pet  cannot  bear  smoke.  Can 
exposed,  without  the  guidance  and  protec-  retreated.  Ernestine  followed  me,  snake  in  you  T”  she  said,  raising,  to  my  infinite  alarm, 
tion  of  a  mother,  to  the  corrupt  atmos-  hand.  the  lid  of  the  snake-inhabited  hamper, 

phere  and  dangerous  refinements  of  the  town.  “  ^  ^^^®  never  been  able  to  understand,”  be-  «  True,  my  dear,”  placidly  replied  her 
When  upon  this  theme,  Frager  was  inex-  8*®  Bie  idiotic  counsellor,  in  a  doctoral  tone,  father,  “  I  did  not  think  of  it and,  turning  to 
hanstible.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  much  in  love  “  whence  arose  the  peculiar  aversion  with  which  me,  “  Excuse,  me,  my  dear  friend,”  he  added, 
with  his  own  children.  At  last  he  declared  nien  regard  all  kinds  of  reptiles.”  «  but  the  little  animal  really  cannot  endure 

he  would  wait  no  longer  for  the  girls,  and  we  “  '^'^®  deuce  you  have  not !”  cried  I,  still  re-  tobacco.” 

began  supper.  We  had  been  at  table  about  a  treating  ftom  Oken  and  her  odious  pet.  “  The  it  {g  bad  enough  to  be  henpecked,  but  to  be 
quarter  of  an  hour,  whence  door  opened,  and  aversion  is  not  very  difficult  to  account  for.  chickpecked,  to  be  the  slave  of  three  daughters, 
Oken,  long  expected,  came  at  last.  Very  differ-  For  my  part,  I  abhor  the  creatures.”  and  they  possessed  of  the  devil,  appeared  to  me 

ent  was  the  impression  she  made  upon  me  to  “  Pshaw !”  said  Ernestine,  angrily;  “  you  are  the  lowest  depth  of  human  degradation.  8o, 
that  produced  by  her  sisters.  She  was  quite  *  counterfeit  naturalist.”  And  thereupon  because  a  wretched  viper  objected  to  the  fra- 

as  pretty,  but  gentle  and  amiable  in  connte-  she  slapped  me  across  the  fcce  with  the  snake,  grant  vapor  of  a  cigar,  I  was  to  be  deprived  of 

nance  and  manner.  She  did  not  run  past  me,  I  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  horror  and  dis-  my  after-supper  smoke.  For  a  moment  my 
like  Nimrod  and  Dieffenbach,  as  if  I  had  been  gnst  Then  she  returned  to  her  scat,  and  put  impulse  was  to  kick  the  counsellor,  jump  upon 
a  part  of  the  furniture,  but  bowed  her  head  vermin  into  its  basket.  the  basket,  and  bolt  from  the  house ;  but 

gracefully  and  courteously,  apologized  for  her  In  my  estimation  the  counsellor’s  third  calmer  thoughts  succeeded,  and  I  sat  resigned, 

tardy  arrival,  and  added  that  had  she  known  I  daughter  had  now  fallen  into  the  same  category  merely  secretly  wishing  that  Oken  and  the 
was  at  Wiesenthal,  the  most  interesting  re-  with  her  sisters.  Frager,  who  saw  that  I  was  snake  were  sitting  Ms-o-Ms  in  a  Libyan  desert 
searches  in  natural  history  should  not  have  unable  to  conquer  my  innate  horror  of  snakes,  or  a  Louisiana  swamp,  and  that  I  was  a  hun- 
withheld  her  fr'om  returning  home  to  welcome  had  ordered  his  daughter  to  discontinue  her  dred  leagues  from  WiesenthaL  I  had  suffered 
me.  I  was  delighted  to  find  her  so  pleasing  a  unseemly  jest ;  but  the  poor  old  gentleman’s  so  much  all  day  that  my  moral  energy  was 
contrast  to  her  sisters,  and,  but  for  thoughts  of  authority  was  evidently  at  a  discount  that  day,  completely  gone.  I  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
Minnie,  I  should  at  once  have  admitted  myself  and  Oken,  with  diabolical  malignity,  had  con-  rapid  snccession  of  unpleasant  events.  I  started 
vanquished  by  her  charms.  She  was  tastefhlly  tinued  to  torture  me  until  the  perspiration  roll-  at  every  noise,  expecting  to  see  Nimrod  or 
dressed— her  hair  just  a  little  blown  about  by  ed  off  my  forehead.  Dieffenbach,  or  both  of  them,  enter  the  room 

the  evening  breeze.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  “  Now  may  Old  Nick  fly  away  with  all  three  and  perpetrate  sozae  fteA  aasanlt  upon  me. 
covered  basket,  which  she  placed  upon  a  chair  of  you,”  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  passed  my  hand-  Nimrod  would  of  coarse  begin  snuffing  the  ean- 
beside  her  when  she  sat  down.  The  conversa-  kerchief  across  my  dank  brow.  “  Yon  have  dies  with  pistol-balls ;  and  Dieffenbach,  as  soon 
tion  turned  on  natural  history.  Out  of  com-  seen  the  last  of  me  at  Wiesenthal.  At  day-  as  die  observed  my  state  of  nervoas  excitemoit, 
plaisance,  and  to  win  her  good  opinion,  I  feign-  break  I  pack  up  my  traps  and  leave  this  place  would  insist  upon  Uisters  and  mustard  plasters, 
ed  a  lively  interest  in  the  science,  about  which  of  torment,  worse  than  a  cell  of  the  inquisition,  and  perhaps  upon  a  little  more  phlebotomy. 
I  had  never  in  the  least  tronbled  my  head.  We  or  a  dungeon  In  Front  de  Bcenf  s  Castle.  A  Hitherto  I  had  had  bat  ooa  riater  at  a  time  to 
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de»I  with.  Bat  if  tbej  fiarmed  a  triple  aUiaoce, 
and  set  upon  me  in  c<mcert,  I  was  lost,  witkout 
hope  of  rescue.  Fortunately  neither  of  the 
elder  sisters  made  their  appearance,  and  at  last 
tile  youngest,  to  my  great  relief,  took  up  her 
basket  and  departed.  No  sooner  was  she  gone 
tiian  Frager,  according  to  his  custom,  tried  to 
remove  the  disagreeable  impression  she  had 
made  upon  me.  One  got  accustomed  in  time, 
he  said,  to  her  strange  tastes  and  stranger  pets, 
and  when  once  she  was  married  she  would  give 
up  her  researches  in  natural  history,  and  settle 
down  into  an  excellent  wife.  I  was  quite  sick 
of  the  simple  old  creature’s  infatuation  and 
apologies,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
bed. 

“  At  last,”  said  I  to  myself,  on  finding  myself 
alone  in  my  room,  “  I  shall  have  a  little  repose 
after  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day,  after  all 
my  dangers  and  adventures.”  So  tired  was  I 
that  I  immediately  undressed,  blew  out  the 
lights,  and  sought  my  bed.  Pulling  back  the 
clothes,  I  stepped  in,  and  much  more  hastily 
jumped  out  again.  I  had  come  upon  some  hard 
substance  which  moved  between  the  sheets.  If 
I  was  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  was  a  live  tor¬ 
toise.  Whilst  I  deliberated  whether  I  should 
cry  mnrder,  sleep  on  tiie  sofa,  or  dress  and 
leave  the  honse,  something  bit  my  great  toe 
with  snch  violence  that  I  actually  yelled  with 
agony.  A  gigantic  crawfi^  clung  to  my  foot. 
I  kicked  about  in  so  desperate  a  manner  that  I 
at  last  shook  the  creature  off,  and  I  heard  it  go 
with  a  crack  against  the  wall.  I  fled  to  the 
sofh.  A  horrible  thought  assailed  me.  What 
if  Frager,  through  absence  of  mind,  had  ushered 
me  into  Oken’s  museum  and  menagerie.  This 
appeared  to  me  the  more  probable  that  on  all 
sides  I  heard  strange  sounds,  as  if  numerous 
creatures  were  crawling,  trotting,  singing,  and 
hamming  around  me.  Something  flew  up  to 
me  with  a  busz  and  a  bounce,  and  caught  in 
my  hair.  I  clutched  at  it,  and  shuddered  as  I 
found  in  my  grasp  a  beetle  as  big  as  a  sparrow. 
I  dashed  it  ftiriously  ^m  me,  and  had  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  hearing  it  smash  against  some  bard 
substance.  Scarcely  was  I  rid  of  the  beetle 
when  I  was  bitten  sharply  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  I  put  down  my  hand,  but  the  creature  bad 
done  his  work  and  gone,  leaving  a  severe 
smarting  and  irritation.  I  know  not  whether 
it  was  he  or  one  ot  his  friends  who  the  next 
instant  made  an  onslaught  upon  my  ankle.  I 
began  to  hunt  about  for  the  match-box,  that  I 
might  at  least  see  my  enemies.  I  sought  in 
vain,  and  was  quite  unable  to  coigeeture  the 
nature  of  the  monsters  that,  daring  my  search, 
pinched,.  Int,  and  stung,  and  assailed  me  in 
every  oonoeivable  manner.  Once  or  twice  I 
trod  with  my  bare  foot  on  hideous  reptiles, 
whose  cold  slimy  touch  made  me  leap  into  the 
air.  My  capers  would  doubtless  have  diverted 
any  who  saw  them,  but  to  me  it  was  no  laughing 
matter.  No  martyr  ofancienttixass  or  victim  of 
the  sstia  /snaht  ever  suffered  more  than  I  did  in 
that  chamber  of  horrora  The  monsters  that 
congregate  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  can  hardly 
surpass  in  variety  the  inmates  of  that  -room. 
The  darkness  and  my  excited  imagination  far¬ 
ther  embellished  them.  Presently  I  heard  a 
hisa  “  A  snake,  by  all  that’s  horrible  I”  said  1 
to  myself,  “  about  to  coil  round  and  devour 
me.”  And  I  set  np  such  an  infunal  clamor, 


shouting  and  cursing,  like  Ajax  when  wounded, 
that  I  must  have  been  audible  half-a-mile  round 
the  house.  To  add  to  the  turmoil,  in  my  eager¬ 
ness  to  escape  from  something  which  I  heard 
coming  after  me  with  a  sort  of  clappering  noise, 

I  upset  the  table.  Several  large  boxes  which 
stood  upon  it  were  opened  by  the  fall,  and  I 
immediately  perceived  a  great  increase  of  ani¬ 
mation  around  me.  I  continued  to  storm  like 
a  lunatic.  It  was  all  one  to  me  whether  any¬ 
body  in  the  house  slept  or  not.  The  awful  row 
I  kept  np  at  last  roused  the  counsellor,  who 
made  his  appearance  in  his  dressing-gown, 
candle  in  hand.  He  at  once  saw  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance. 

“  Hang  the  girl  I”  he  cried ;  “  she  will  soon 
fill  the  \diole  honse  with  her  zoological  collec¬ 
tion.” 

I  put  myself  in  mind  of  pictures  I  had  seen 
of  Adam  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  creation,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  manner  of  beasts  and  creeping 
things.  Frager  led  the  way  to  another  room, 
which  as  yet  was  not  invaded  by  Oken’s  ver¬ 
min. 

“  You  have  nothing  to  fear  here,”  said  my 
host ;  and  added,  true  to  his  system  of  making 
the  best  of  everything,  “  you  will  sleep  all  the 
better  for  your  little  misfortunes.” 

“  Heaven  grant  it  t”  sighed  I,  and  thought 
that  I  should  have  slept  quite  well  enough 
without  them.  After  searching  the  whole 
room,  under  the  bed,  in  the  drawers  and  clos¬ 
ets,  and  satisfying  myself  that  no  specimens  of 
natural  history,  either  alive  or  dead,  were  there, 

I  again  got  between  the  sheets — this  time  with¬ 
out  encountering  a  tortoise,  but  not  the  less 
determined  to  fly  Wiesenthal  at  cock-crow. 
With  this  wholesome  resolve  I  stretched  myself 
out  and  went  to  sleep,  as  I  presume  the  tortoise 
did  in  the  bed  originally  destined  for  me. 

Scarce  had  Aurora,  with  her  rosy  flnmrK, 

Tinged  the  hill-tope  and  bathed  the  plain  in  dew, 

when  I  was  afoot  and  packing.  Whilst  thus 
occupied,  I  reflected  that,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  French  leave  was  decidedly  the  best 
leave  for  me  to  take,  otherwise  I  should  have  a 
regular  fight  with  Frager,  who  would  never  let 
me  depart  When  I  halted  for  the  night,  1 1 
would  write  him  a  letter,  telling  him  that,  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  I  had  been  unable 
longer  to  endure  the  eccentricities  of  his 
charming  daughters.  I  would  put  it  to  him  as 
gently  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  hurt  his  feel¬ 
ings  ;  and  I  felt  sure  that  when  he  reflected  on 
all  I  had  gone  through  under  his  roof,  he  would 
not  feel  surprised  at  my  abrupt  departure.  Nor 
could  my  uncle  blame  me,  when  I  told  him  of 
I  my  tribulations,  and  related  the  conduct  of  the 
three  ntad  women. 

Whilst  pondering  all  these  things,  I  com¬ 
pleted  packing.  I  made  sore  that  nobody 
would  be  stirring  in  the  honse  at  that  early 
hour,  and  at  any  rate  that  the  ladies  would  be 
deep  in  their  feather-beda  I  was  deliberating 
whether  I  should  bravely  shoulder  my  port¬ 
manteau  or  leave  it  to  be  sent  after  me,  when 
the  door  burst  open,  and  to  my  immense  con¬ 
sternation,  in  strode  Nimrod,  a  brace  of  duel¬ 
ling  pistols  in  her  hand. 

“  Mereifiil  heavens  1”  said  I  to  myselt  “  tor¬ 
ture  begins  again.  It  most  be  owned  that  these 
amiable  demons  go  to  work  early.” 


Without  salutatitm  or  oeremooy  Nimrod 
strode  up  to  me. 

“  Your  conduct  last  night,”  she  said,  “your 
ill-treatment  of  my  sister’s  property,  and  bar¬ 
barity  to  several  of  her  pets,  are  an  insult  to 
the  family  and  demand  atonement.  I  have 
taken  the  business  into  my  hands.  We  will 
exchange  shots.” 

“  Are  you  out  of  your  mind  T”  cried  I  impa¬ 
tiently. 

“You  will  soon  see  that,”  replied  Louisa, 
coldly  and  decidedly.  “  Answer  me.  Is  it  you 
who  broke  the  claw  of  that  rare  specimen  of 
the  lobster  tribe!  Is  it  you  who  threw  the 
horned  beetle  with  such  violence  against  the 
wall  that  the  poor  creature  is  still  unable  to 
walk  or  fly  T  And  are  you  the  delinquent  who 
upset  the  cases  in  which  colonies  of  spiders,  ear¬ 
wigs,  and  centipedes  had  long  led  a  tranquil 
and  happy  life  T  Do  you  confess  all  these 
offenses  ?” 

My  politeness  was  clean  gone.  I  had  come 
to  consider  Nimrod  as  a  man,  and  should  as 
soon  have  thought  of  patting  on  white  kid 
gloves  to  saddle  a  horse,  as  of  using  toward 
her  that  subdued  tone  and  those  guarded  ex¬ 
pressions  one  usually  adopts  with  the  gentler 
.-ex. 

“  May  the  devil  fly  away  with  the  whole 
brood  I”  cried  I,  perfectly  exasperated  at 
being  called  to  account  for  my  defense  against 
the  menagerie. 

“  Follow  me,  sir,”  said  Louisa ;  “  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  these  can  be  washed  out  only  with 
blood.  Come  sir !” 

“  Nonsense  1”  I  replied ;  “  I  do  not  fight  duels 
with  young  ladiea” 

“  Ha  1”  cried  Nimrod,  stepping  up  close  to 
me,  with  raised  pistol  and  an  imwbolsome 
sparkle  in  her  eye ;  “  Nonsense,  did  you  say  ? 
Afraid,  I  suppose.  But  it  won’t  do.  Follow 
me,  sir.” 

“  I  tell  you  again  that  I  will  not  How  can 
I  answer  to  God  and  my  conscience  for  having 
levelled  a  pistol  at  you!” 

“  Need  not  to  level  it  without  you  choose. 
Fire  in  the  air.  I  am  the  aggrieved  party,  and 
will  fire  at  you.” 

“  A  thousand  thanks.” 

“  For  the  last  time  I  ask  if  you  will  follow 
me  T  If  not,  I  declare  you  the  greatest  coward 
that  ever  trod  the  earth  and  called  himaelf  a 
man.” 

“  As  you  pleqge.” 

“Yes,  but  that  is  not  all.  You  shall  carry 
away  a  mark  that  will  remind  you,  yonr  life 
long,  of  your  conduct  this  day.” 

“  A  mark  said  I  to  myself ;  “  what  does  the 
assassin  mean  T  She  is  capable  of  any  crime.” 
And  I  confess  I  felt  uneasy.  Louisa  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  her  pistol  raised,  her  countenance 
threatening.  In  her  eye  there  woe  something 
deadly  and  alarming.  I  began  to  retreat.  As  I 
drew  back,  she  advanced,  taking  step  for  step 
with  me,  her  pistol  aimed  at  my  head,  her  finger, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  actually  pressing  the  trig¬ 
ger.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

“  Fiend  1”  I  exclaimed,  “  for  Heaven’s  sake 
leave  me  in  peace.  I  am  about  to  quit  this  in- 
hoopitable  house.” 

“  You  are  going  away?”  cried  Louisa,  in  a 
strangely  joyfhl  tone,  and  sinking  the  muzzle 
of  her  pistoL 
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I  heartily  wish  I  had  never  come,”  was  my 
answer,  “  nor  would  I  but  for  my  ancle’s  desire.” 

“  Speak  the  truth,  said  Louisa,  resuming  her 
threatening  tone.  “It  was  not  your  uncle’s 
desire  alone,  but  views  of  your  own,  that 
brought  you  to  Wiesenthal.  Tou  wished  to 
marry  me  or  one  of  my  sisters.” 

“  Good  heavens  1” I  exclaimed,  “  marry  you? 

I  should  as  soon  think  of  marrying  a  Minnie 
rifle.  Never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  I  assure 
you.  Beside,  I  am  engaged  to  be  married 
already.” 

“What!”  cried  Louisa,  perfectly  overjoyed. 
And  she  threw  the  pistol  away,  and  herself 
almost  into  my  arms.  “  What  1  you  are  engaged 
to  be  married  ?  Why  did  you  not  say  so  be¬ 
fore  ?” 

“  I  was  not  asked  the  question,”  replied  I, 
quite  taken  aback  by  the  sudden  embrace  and 
change  of  mood. 

“  You  would  have  saved  yourself  a  deal  of 
unpleasantness,  poor  fellow  I”  continued  Louisa. 

“  I  would  not  have  shot  at  you,  nor  would  Er¬ 
nestine  have  tormented  you  with  her  snake,  nor 
Emily  have  let  your  blood  and  drawn  your 
tooth.” 

“I  should  have  been  well  pleased  to  have 
been  spared  the  last  operation,”  said  I. 

“  You  would  have  found  us  all  very  amiable, 
good-tempered  girls.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  since  you  say  so ;  but 
I  really  do  not  understand — ” 

“  I  will  explain,”  said  the  transformed  Nim¬ 
rod,  who  each  moment  became  gentler  and 
more  charming.  It  is  a  secret,  but  we,  too,  are 
engaged  to  be  married.” 

“  All  three.” 

"All  three.  Notwithstanding  our  rather 
masculine  tastes,  we  are  women  at  heart” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it” 

“  Are  you  T  And  surprised,  too,  apparently. 
Well,  never  mind  ;  you  will  learn  to  know  us 
better.  But  our  father,  kind  and  indulgent 
though  he  be,  is  a  great  deal  too  practical  in 
love  matters.  He  thinks  too  much  about  what 
he  calls  ‘  good  matches,’  and  unfortunately  the 
men  of  our  choice  do  not  come  under  that  head. 
One  is  a  lieutenant  with  nothing  but  his  pay, 
the  other  a  clergyman  without  a  living,  the 
third  an  artist  whose  pictures  nobody  buys.” 

“May  I  venture  to  inquire  which  of  the  three  i 
the  beautilbl  Louisa  has  honored  with  her  pre¬ 
ference  f” 

“  The  clergyman.” 

*‘The  clergyman!”  I  repeated,  perfsctly 
astoniriied. 

“  You  think  me  rather  too  wild  to  be  a  par¬ 
son’s  wifef’ 

“  Well,”  I  replied,  as  her  sharp-shooting  ex¬ 
ploits  recurred  to  my  mind,  “  A  preacher  of 
peace  and  a  daring  sportswoman — ” 

“  Love  levels  everything,”  returned  Louisa, 
with  enebanting  frankness.  “  And  do  you  think 
I  cannot  be  gentle  when  I  please.” 

'*  I  think  that  to  you  nothing  is  impossible.” 

“  When  it  is  to  pleasure  Ma— nothing  t”  she 
answered,  with  a  touch  of  the  old  Nimrod 
energy.  The  next  instant  the  woman  resumed 
the  ascendant.  She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and 
blushed  divinely  at  the  confession  that  had 
escaped  her.  Then,  recovering  herself :  “  Not 
a  word,  I  entreat,  to  my  father  of  what  I  have 
told  you.  He  would  never  forgive  un.  We 


pray  to  heaven  day  and  night  to  improve  the 
circumstances  of  the  men  of  our  choice,  for 
whose  sake  we  have  already  driven  more  than 
one  woer  from  WiesenthaL  When  a  danger  of 
that  kind  approaches,  we  form  onr  plans,  and 
if  one  of  us  does  not  succeed  in  repelling  it, 
another  surely  does.  Confess,  whether,  even  if 
you  had  not  already  given  away  your  heart, 
you  would  have  sought  one  of  us  asa  wife  after 
yesterday’s  adventures  f’ 

“  Not  if  you  had  had  provinces  for  your 
dowry,”  was  my  uncivil  but  honest  reply. 

“  Many  thanks,”  said  Louisa,  laughing.  “  An 
excellent  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  onr  measures.” 

I  had  now  to  tell  my  new  friend  about  my 
love  aflbirs,  and  how  it  was  that  I  found  myself 
nearly  in  the  same  position  as  herself,  since  my 
uncle  had  no  idea  of  my  attachment  to  Minnie, 
the  poor  widow’s  daughter.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  I  was  introduced  over  again  to 
Dieffenbah,  who  no  longer  menaced  my  masti¬ 
cators,  or  flourished  a  lancet,  and  to  Oken,  now 
unaccompanied  by  her  viper,  and  I  found  the 
three  sisters  as  amiable  as  I  the  day  before  had 
thought  them  detestable.  I  was  obliged  to 
promise  to  remain  a  few  days  longer  at  Wie¬ 
senthal.  To  confirm  our  alliance,  prove  my 
forgiveness,  and  heap  coals  of  fire  on  the  heads 
of  my  tormentors,  I  volunteered  to  undertake 
the  delicate  task  of  interceding  with  the  coun¬ 
sellor,  and  declared  that  I  would  not  leave  the 
house  until  be  had  given  his  consent  to  his 
daughters’  marriage  with  the  meu  they  pre¬ 
ferred.  Upon  receiving  this  promise,  the  sis¬ 
ters  were  near  killing  me  with  kindness  and 
caressses.  It  was  no  small  thing  that  I  had 
pledged  myself  to  perform,  but,  thus  encour¬ 
aged,  I  felt  myself  equal  to  any  difficulty.  We 
held  a  council  of  war,  and  that  same  day  the 
siege  begam.  I  worked  hard  in  the  trenches, 
was  repeatedly  under  fire,  and  had  to  repel 
several  smart  sorties.  On  the  first  day  I  made 
little  progress,  but,  encouraged  by  the  implor¬ 
ing  looks  and  honied  words  of  the  female 
besieging  army,  I  persisted  and  held  my  ground. 
Frager  proved  an  obstinate  old  fortress.  Fond 
though  he  was  of  his  daughters,  and  generally 
indulgent  and  easy-going,  in  some  things,  he 
was  stubbom  as  any  mule.  However,  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  I  had  opened  a 
breach,  and  on  the  third  I  headed  the  storm¬ 
ing  party.  Thereupon  the  enemy  hung  out  the 
white  flag,  and  asked  for  a  day’s  truce.  This 
was  granted,  but  a  strict  blockade  was  main¬ 
tained.  The  truce  expired,  the  storming  party, 
again  advanced,  capitulation  ensued,  and  gene¬ 
ral  rqjoicings  celebrated  our  trinmidL 

The  betrothal  of  the  three  sistere  was  now 
officially  announced,  and  the  customary  fes¬ 
tival  was  to  take  place  in  a  fortnight  I  was 
to  be  there,  and  to  bring  Minnie  with  me.  For, 
as  a  good  deed  rarely  goes  unrewarded,  Frager, 
my  conquered  foe,  undertook  to  intercede  with 
my  uncle,  and  obtain  his  consent  And  so— 
after  another  happy  day  at  Wiesenthal,  1  de¬ 
parted,  a  tooth  the  po<wer  than  on  my  arrival, 
but  radiant  with  victory  and  rich  in  hope. 

It  was  long  since  Ihad  seen  my  worthy  uncle 
laugh  so  heartily  as  at  the  narration  of  my  ad¬ 
ventures  with  the  counsellor’ s  daughtera  It 
put  him  in  such  a  fine  humor,  that  when  Frager, 
true  to  his  promise,  made  his  appearance  a  day 
or  two  lat«r,  he  had  mnoir  lem  difficulty  than 


I  expected  in  obtaining  his  consent  to  my  union 
with  Minnie.  A  fortnight  afterward,  a  happy 
party  was  assembled  at  Wiesenthal ;  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  parson,  the  dragoon 
and  the  painter,  and  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
Nimrod,  Dieffenbach,  and  Oken  had  showed 
both  good  taste  and  good  judgment  in  their 
choice.  My  day’s  adventures  at  Wiesenthal 
were,  of  coarse,  again  brought  upon  the  tapis, 
and  were  a  source  of  never-ending  mirth.  The 
three  young  men  who,  indirectly,  were  the 
cause  of  my  misfortunes,  cordially  consoled 
with  me.  But  Dieffenbach,  the  operator,  de¬ 
clared  (and  let  this  be  the  moral  of  my  tale) 
that  tiio  loss  of  the  tooth  was  but  a  just  punish¬ 
ment  for  going  to  look  at  other  women  when 
I  was  already  a  plighted  and  accepted  lover  ; 
a  sentiment  in  which  her  sisters  and  Minnie — 
especially  the  latter — most  cordially  concurred. 

Before  a  year  was  out,  there  were  four  wed¬ 
dings  at  Wiesenthal.  Since  then,  two  more 
years  have  elapsed,  bringing  on  their  wings 
various  changes — ^most  of  them  for  the  better. 
Although  I  did  not  marry  exactly  as  my  uncle 
wished,  he  did  not  the  less  make  me  his  part¬ 
ner.  Nimrod,  engrossed  with  gentler  cares,  is 
no  longer  a  sporting  character ;  much  to  the 
satisfactiou  of  her  husband,  who  has  a  pleasant 
country  living,  Dieffenbach  has  long  since  re¬ 
tired  from  medical  practice,  and  the  dragoon, 
now  a  captain,  is  quartered  a  few  miles  from 
Wiesenthal.  Oken  pets  a  baby  instead  of  a 
snake.  The  painter  has  thrown  away  his  un¬ 
profitable  palette,  has  taken  to  agriculture, 
and  lives  with  hisfhther-in-law,  whose  estate  he 
manages.  Such  are  the  satisfectory  results  of 
my  “  Courtship  under  Difficulties.” 


THS  BUFrAI.O. 

(Dmom  Anterieanui,  Gxu)  This,  the  most 
gigantic  of  the  indigenous  mammalia  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  once  overspread  the  entire  northern  half 
of  the  continent  At  the  time  of  the  discovery 
by  the  spemiards,  an  inhabitant  even  down  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlanlic,  it  has  been  beaten 
back  by  the  westward  march  of  civilisation, 
until,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  after  pass¬ 
ing  the  giant  Missouri  and  the  head  waters  of 
)  the  Mississippi  that  we  find  the  American  bison 
or  buffalo.  Many  causes  have  combined  to 
drive  them  away  from  their  old  haunts:  the 
wholesale  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  by  the 
whites,  the  extensioa  of  settlements,  rnd  the 
changes  of  the  face  of  the  country ;  has  above 
all,  that  mysterious  dread  of  the  white  wan, 

I  which  pervades  animal  life  in  general  as  a  con- 
!  genital  instinct. 

Still,  it  would  appear  that  the  bnflalo  was 
originally  confined  within  certain  limits,  which, 
perhaps,  varied  from  time  to  time,  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  done  within  comparatively  a  recent 
period.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  feet 
of  their  existence  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  bow 
far  north  they  extended  is  not  exactly  known. 
Their  existence  in  Pennsylvania,  however,  is 
substantiated  the  occnnence  of  bones  of 
this  species  in  alluvial  deposits  of  riversy  bogs, 
and  cavesL  At  the  first  settlement  of  Canada 
they  were  not  known  there.  An  to  their  south¬ 
ern  range,  Lawson  speaks  of  their  being  fonnd 
on  Cape  Fear  river,  in  North  Carolina.  Thanet, 
in  the  very  rare  work  entitled  “Les  Singn- 
laritM  de  Is  Franco  antaratiqne,”  Paris,  1567. 
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gives  (p.  147),  in  a  representation  of  a  carious  ries,  for  which  they  frequently  serve  almost  Picotte  we  shall  have  an  aggregate  of  400,000 
beast  of  West  Florida,  a  readily  recognizable  without  an  alteration.  robes.  We  may  suppose  100,000  as  the  number 

figure  of  the  buffalo.  In  the  Hudson  Bay  coon-  Still,  vast  as  these  herds  are,  their  numbers  killed  wantonly,  or  destroyed  by  fire  or  other 
try  they  did  not  pass  east  of  the  latitude  of  are  much  less  than  in  earlier  times,  and  they  casualties,  and  we  will  have  the  grand  total  of 
Redriver;  south  they  were  found  throughout  are  diminishing  with  fearful  rapidity.  Every  half  a  million  of  buffalo  destroyed  every  year, 
the  Mississippi  valley,  the  south  Atlantic  States,  year  sees  more  or  less  change  in  this  respect,  This,  too,  does  not  include  the  numbers  slangh* 
Texas  and  Mexico.  Their  western  range  was  as  well  as  alterations  of  their  great  line  of  tered  on  Red  river,  and  other  gathering 
strictly  limited  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  none  travel.  To  the  Indian,  dependent  for  the  very  pomts. 

extending  beyond.  necessaries  of  life  upon  the  buffalo,  these  facts  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  state  that  the 

At  the  present  time  none  are  found  in  the  come  home  with  stem  reality.  His  existence  American  bison  is  not  found  in  the  Old  World. 
Atlantic  States,  nor  even  east  of  the  Missouri,  is  bound  up  inseparably  with  that  of  the  race  A  European  species  of  the  same  genus,  hot,  and 
except  in  Minnesota,  in  the  region  of  the  upper  of  buffalo,  and  every  consideration  of  human-  closely  allied,  is  the  hot  vnu,  auerochs  of  Ger- 
MissisBippi,  and  the  prairies  of  the  Red  river  of  ity  to  the  one  prompts  a  care  over  the  other.  many,  urns  of  Ctesar,  bonossis  of  Aristotle  and 
the  north.  Their  main  range,  however,  is  If  it  were  possible  to  enforce  game-laws,  or  bison  of  Pansanius  and  Pliny.  This  species — 
between  the  Missouri  and  the  rocky  mountains,  any  other  laws  on  the  prairies,  it  would  be  well  once  of  rather  wide  range — is  now  confined  to 
from  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  the  Saskatche-  to  attach  the  most  stringent  penalties  against  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
wan,  and  even  as  fhr  north  as  Great  Martin  the  barbarous  practice  of  killing  buffalo  merely  sea,  where  it  is  protected  from  ipjury  by  tha 
lake,  lat  64°.  Of  late  years  they  have  found  for  the  sport,  or  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  severest  legislative  enactments.  Other  species 
their  way  through  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  tongue  alone.  Thousands  are  killed  every  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
plains  of  the  Colnmlna  by  the  g;reat  middle  year  in  this  way.  After  all,  however,  it  is.  The  skins  of  the  American  Bnffalo  are  dressed 
pass,  and  north  of  this  on  the  head-waters  of  perhaps,  the  Indian  himself  who  commits  the  as  follows :  After  being  taken  off  the  animal, 

the  Saskatchewan.  mischief  most  wantonly.  A  frequent  mode  of  they  are  hung  on  a  post,  and  the  adhering  flesh 

Imagination  can  scarcely  realize  the  numbers  hunting  the  buffslo  by  them  consists  in  making  taken  off  with  a  bone,  toothed  something  like  a 
of  baffiUo  which,  even  now,  are  found  on  the  a  “  sniround.”  This  is  done  by  enclosing  a  saw.  This  is  performed  by  scraping  the  akin 
western  plains.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  large  herd  and  driving  them  over  a  precipice  downward,  requiring  much  labor.  The  hide  is 
prairies  covered  with  them  as  far  as  the  eye  upon  the  rocks,  or  into  one  of  the  profound  then  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  fastened  down 
can  reach ;  and  travelers  have  passed  through  ravines  which  intersect  fhe  prairies  in  varions  with  pegs :  it  is  then  allowed  to  remain  a  day 
them  for  days  and  days  in  succession,  with  directions.  In  this  way  thousands  are  some-  or  two,  or  till  dry.  After  this,  the  flesh  side  is 
scarcely  any  apparent  dimension  in  the  mass,  times  killed  in  a  single  day.  Fires  in  prairies,  pared  down,  with  the  blade  of  a  knife  fastened 
The  paths  worn  in  the  plains  resemble  more  too,  do  their  share  in  the  work  of  destruction,  in  a  bone,  called  a  grate,  which  renders  the 
the  beaten  highways  of  civilization  than  the  either  by  their  immediate  agency  or  by  driving  skin  even,  and  takes  off  about  a  quarter  of  its 
mere  aggregation  of  individual  hoof-marks.  As  the  maddened  animals  into  the  ravines  just  thickness.  The  hair  is  taken  off  with  the  same 
their  roatee  are,  in  most  cases,  selected  witii  the  referred  to.  instrument ;  and  these  operations  being  per- 

nneniag  instinct  of  animal  existence,  extend-  Mr.  Picotte,  an  experienced  partner  of  the  formed,  and  the  skin  reduced  to  a  proper 

ing  in  a  straight  line  from  one  convenient  American  Fnr  Company,  estimated  the  number  thickness,  it  is  covered  over  either  with  brains, 

crossing-place  of  river  or  ravine  to  another,  of  buffalo  robes  sent  to  St  Louis,  in  1860,  at  liver,  or  grease,  and  left  for  a  night  The  next 

and  taking  the  most  available  springs  100,000.  Supposing  each  of  the  60,000  Indians  day  the  skin  is  rubbed  and  scraped,  either  in 

streams  in  their  coarse,  they  well  jnstify  the  on  the  MLssoari  to  use  ten  robes  for  his  wearing  the  sun,  or  by  a  fire,  until  the  greasy  matter 

remark  of  Mr.  Benton  as  to  their  agency  in  de-  apparel  every  year,  beside  those  for  new  lodges  has  been  wm-ked  into  it,  and  it  is  nearly  dry ; 
fining  the  Ugh-roads  of  traval  aoroas  tha  prai-  and  other  porpoaee,  by  the  calcnlation  of  Mr.  a  cord  is  then  frstened  to  two  poles,  and  over 
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this  the  skin  is  thrown,  and  palled,  robbed,  and 
worked  till  quite  dry.  After  this,  it  is  sewed  to¬ 
gether  around  the  edges,  excepting  at  one  end. 
A  smoke  is  made  with  rotten  wood,  in  a  hole  dug 
in  the  earth,  and  the  skin  is  suspended  over  it 
on  sticks  set  up  like  a  tripod,  and  thorouf^y 
smoked;  which  completes  the  tanning,  and 
renders  it  capable  of  bearing  wet  without  losing 
its  softness  or  pliability  afterward. 

Buflhlo  robes  tu:o  dressed  in  the  same  manner, 
excepting  that  the  hair  is  not  removed,  and 
they  are  not  smoked.  They  are  generally  di¬ 
vided  into  two'  parts;  a  strip  is  taken  from 
each  half  on  the  t»ck  of  the  skin  where  the 
hump  was,  and  the  two  halves  or  sides  are 
sewed  together  after  they  are  dressed,  with 
thread  made  of  the  sinews  of  the  snimal,  and 
then  the  robe  is  ready  for  market. 

One  of  the  most  nseftil  applications  of  bollhlo 
meat,  consists  in  the  preparation  of  pemmican 
— an  article  of  food  of  the  greatest  importance, 
from  its  portability  and  nutrieions  qnalitiea 
This  is  prepared  by  cutting  the  lean  meat  into 
thin  slices,  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or 
fire,  and,  when  dry,  ponnding  it  to  a  powder. 
It  is  then  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  bnf- 1 
Ihlo  suet,  and  staffed  into  bladders.  SometiaMs' 
venison  is  used  instead  of  buffalo  beef.  Sir 
John  Richardson,  while  preparing  for  his  resent 
Arctic  Expedition,  found  it  necessary  to  cany 
with  him  pemmican  from  England.  This  he 
prepared  by  taking  a  round  or  buttock  of  beef, 
cut  into  thin  steaks,  from  which  the  fat  and 
membraneous  parts  were  pured  away,  and  dried 
in  a  kiln  until  the  fiber  of  the  meat  became  fri¬ 
able.  It  was  then  ground  in  a  malt-mill,  and 
mixed  with  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  beef,  suet, 
or  lard.  This  completed  the  preparation  of  the 
plain  pemmican ;  but  to  a  portion  raidns  were 
added,  and  another  portion  was  sweetened  with 
sugar.  These  latter  changes  were  subsequently 
highly  approved  by  the  voyagers.  The  pem¬ 
mican  was  then  placed  in  tin  canisters,  and  well 
rammed  down ;  and  after  the  cooling  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  mass,  these  were  filled  with 
melted  lard  through  a  small  hole  left  in  the 
end,  which  was  then  covered  with  a  piece  of 
tin  and  soldered  up.  The  total  amount  of 
beef  used  by  Sir  John  Richardson  amounted 
to  35,651  pounds;  of  lard,  to  7,549  pounds;  of 
currants,  to  1,008  pounds ;  of  sugar  to  280 
pounds.  These  materials  constituted  17,424 
pounds  of  pemmican,  costing  at  the  rate  of  1 
shilling  7k  pence  (36  cents)  per  pound. 

The  meat  biscuit  of  Mr.  Borden,  now  manu- 
frctured  from  beef  by  him  at  Galveston  in  large 
quantities  (and  for  which  he  was  awarded  a 
Council  Me^  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1851),  is  also  of  much  economical  im¬ 
portance. 

We  conclude  our  article,  already  extended  to 
unreasonable  length,  by  presenting  an  account 
of  some  domesticated  buflkloes,  which,  better 
then  any  language  of  our  own,  will  present 
the  qn^on  of  domestication  in  a  proper 
light  It  is  taken  from  Audubon  and  Bach¬ 
man’s  Quadrupeds,  as  Ihmidied  these  gentle¬ 
men  by  Robert  Wickliffe,  Esq.,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  who  has  tried  the  experiment  fully. 

“  The  herd  of  buffalo  I  now  possess  have  de¬ 
scended  from  one  or  two  cows,  that  I  purchased 
flrom  a  man  who  brought  them  from  the  coun¬ 
try  called  the  Upper  Missouri.  I  have  had 


them  for  about  thirty  years ;  but  from  giving 
them  away,  and  the  occasional  killing  of  them 
by  mischlavoas  persons,  as  well  as  other  causes, 
my  whole  stock  at  this  time  does  not  exceed 
ten  or  twelve.  I  have  sometimes  confined  them 
in  separate  parks  from  other  cattle,  but  gene¬ 
rally  they  herd  and  feed  with  my  stock  of  fiurm 
cattle.  They  graze  in  company  with  them  as 
gently  as  the  othera  The  buffalo  cows,  I 
think,  go  with  young  about  the  same  time  the 
common  cow  does,  and  prodaee  once  a  year. 
Nose  of  mine  have  ever  had  more  than  one  at 
a  birth.  The  npproaeh  of  the  eexee  is  similar 
to  tiiat  of  the  oommoo  bull  and  cow,  under  all 
circumstaaces,  at  all  ttmes,  when  the  cow  is  in 
beat — a  period  whMi  seems,  as  wlttt  the  com¬ 
mon  cow,  confined  to  n^tiier  day  nor  night,  j 
nor  any  particalar  season  f  aud  the  eows  bring 
forth  thehr  young,  of  course,  at  different  times 
and  seasona  of  the  year,  the  same  as  our  domes¬ 
tic  cattle.  I  do  not  find  my  builUocs  more 
Atrhms  or  wild  ttan  the  common  cattle  of  the 
same  age  that  graae  with  them. 

‘‘Although  tha  huflhlo,  like  ftc  dotnestic 
cow,  brings  fiortii  its  young  at  dUhrent  seasons 
of  ttie  year,  this  1  attribute  to  ttie  effect  ofio- 
meeticatkm,aoitloditlbrentwitiian  animals  In 
a  state  of  natare.  I  have  always  heard  their 
thne  for  calving  in  our  latitude  was  ftomHarch 
until  Jnly;  and  it  is  very  obviousiy  the  season 
which  natare  assigns  for  the  increase  of  both 
races,  as  most  of  my  calves  were  from  the  buflh- 
loes  and  common  cows  at  this  season.  On  get¬ 
ting  possession  of  the  tame  buffalo,  I  endea¬ 
vored  to  cross  them  as  much  as  I  could  with 
my  common  cows,  to  which  experiment  I  found 
the  tame  or  common  bull  unwilling  to  accede  ; 
and  he  was  always  shy  of  a  buffalo  cow,  but  the 
buffalo  bull  was  willing  to  breed  with  the  com¬ 
mon  cow. 

“  From  the  common  cow  I  have  several  half- 
Iffeeds,  one  of  which  was  a  heifer.  This  I  put 
with  a  domestic  bull,  and  it  produced  a  bull 
calfi  This  I  castrated,  and  it  made  a  very  fine 
steer,  and,  when  killed,  produced  very  fine  beef. 

I  bred  from  this  same  heifer  several  calves,  and 
then,  that  the  experiment  might  be  perfect,  I 
put  one  of  them  to  the  buffalo  bull,  and  she 
brought  me  a  bull-cal^  which  I  raised  to  be  a 
very  fine  large  animal — perhaps  the  only  one 
to  Ite  met  with  in  the  world  of  this  blood,  viz. : 
a  three-quarter,  halfquarter,  and  halfquarter 
of  common  bleod.  After  making  these  experi¬ 
ments,  I  have  left  them  to  propagate  their  blood 
themselves,  so  that  I  have  only  had  a  few  half- 
breeds,  and  they  always  prove  the  same,  even 
by  a  buffido  buU.  ^e  full-blood  is  not  as 
large  as  the  improved  stock,  but  as  large  as 
the  ordinary  stock  of  the  country.  The  crossed 
or  half-blood  are  larger  than  either  the  buffido 
or  common  cow.  The  hump,  brisket,  ribs,  and 
tongue  of  the  frill  and  half  blooded  ore  prefbrv 
ble  to  those  of  the  common  beef;  buttheronnd 
and  other  parts  are  nmeh  infbrior.  Hie  udder 
or  bag  of  the  bulfrdo  is  smaller  than  tint  of  the 
common  cow ;  but  I  have  allowed  tire  calves  of 
both  to  mn  vrith  their  dams  upon  tire  samepos- 
ture,  and  those  of  the  bulIUo  were  always  the 
fhttest ;  and  old  hunters  have  told  me  that, 
when  a  young  bullhlo  calf  Is  taken.  It  requires 
the  milk  of  two  common  cows  to  raise  it  Of 
thin  I  have  no  doubt,  having  received  the  same 
information  from  hunters  of  the  greatest  vera¬ 


city.  The  bag  or  udder  of  the  half-breed  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  frill-blooded  snimaia, 
and  they  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  »nak«  good 
milkers. 

“The  wool  of  the  wild  buffido  grows  oa 
their  descendants  when  domesticated,  but  I 
think  they  have  leas  wool  than  tiieir  progenitors. 
The  domesticated  buffUo  still  rettdns  the  grunt 
of  the  wild  animal,  and  is  incapable  of  making 
any  other  noise,  and  they  still  observe  the  habit 
of  having  Meet  places  within  their  fbeding 
grounds  to  wallow  in. 

“  The  buflhls  has  a  much  deeper  shoulder 
than  ths  tame  os,  but  is  lighter  behind.  Ha 
walks  more  actively  tiian  the  latter,  and  I  think 
has  more  strengtii  tiioa  a  eommcB  tix  of  the 
eaxw  weight  I  hare  broken  ttem  lo  the  yoke, 
and  found  them  eapidbile  of  maUag  srcelient 
oxen ;  and  Ibr  drawing  wagons,  carts,  or  other 
heavily-laden  vehicles,  on  long  Journeys,  they 
would,  I  think,  be  gretriSy  inferable  to  tire 
common  ox.  I  have  as  yet  hat  no  oiqiortanity 
of  testing  flie  longevity  af  tibs  buffUo,  as  all 
mine  that  have  died  did  so  from  aeddent,  or 
were  k^)lsd  becaase  they  became  aged.  I  have 
some  eows  that  are  nearly  twenty  years  old, 
that  ore  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  one  of  them 
has  now  a  sacking  caH  The  young  buflUo 
calf  is  of  a  sandy-red  or  nribua  color,  and  com¬ 
mences  ofaanging  to  h  dark  Inown  at  about  six 
BMmtiis  old,  which  last  color  it  always  retains. 
The  mixed  breeds  are  of  various  colon.  I  have 
had  them  striped  with  a  black  on  a  gray  ground 
like  the  zebra;  some  of  them  Inindled  red; 
some  pure  red,  with  white  fhces ;  and  othen 
red,  without  any  markings  of  vMta  Hie 
mixed  bloods  have  not  only  prodooed  in 
my  stoek  from  tte  tame  and  buffilo  ball, 
but  I  have  ssen  tbs  half  Moods  repteduo- 
ing,  viz. :  those  that  were  the  product  of  tfrs 
common  eow  and  wild  buAtio  bolL  I  won  in¬ 
formed  tiuti,  M  Hxa  fiint  settieauHit  of  the  ccam- 
try,eowH  thatwere  conaidered  the  bast  for  mill¬ 
ing  wers  from  tire  half  blood  down  to  tiie  quar^ 
ter,  and  even  eighth,  of  the  buffalo  blooA  Bob 
my  experiments  have  not  satisfied  ms  timt  the 
half  buffalo  boll  will  prodaee  again.  That 
the  half-breed  heifer  will  be  prodastive  from 
eithsr  rase,  as  I  have  before  stated,  I  have 
tested  beyond  ths  poasiMlity  of  doubt. 

Tbs  domesticated  buffalo  retains  ths  aaaaa 
hau^^  beariag  tiiat  diatingniehee  him  In  hfr 
natural  state.  He  will,  however,  feed  or  fatten 
on  whatever  suHs  the  tame  eow,  and  rsqairas 
about  the  saam  aaaoaat  of  food.  I  have  nevar 
milked  eitiiar  ths  fbll  Mood  sF  Stixed  breed, 
but  bars  no  donbt  tiiey  mij^  be  mafia  good 
milkers,  Mthough  thtir  bags  or  adders  ore  leas 
than  those  of  the  soanniHi  eow ;  yet  from  tbs 
strength  of  the  salf,  tire  fian  must  yield  as 
modi,  or  even  more,  milk  than  ths  oomssen 
cow.** 


A  HoIiT  FOPiitiilwii^xAccnidingtothS  last 
oenauB  mads  Is  Sicily,  oat  ef  Umbi- 

tants  iff  timt  Maad  tiieie  ore  806,000  priaata, 
Thera  are  1,117  inhaWtsd  stmvents,  80^000 
monks,  and  30,000  nnna  Hie  nobility  ef  the 
small  population  is  compoaefi  of  8  dakea.  817 
princes,  800  msiqufaea,  800  baram,  and  sn 
equal  number  belonging  to  tire  order  ef  “  gan- 
tiemen.”  lb  tiis  capital,  Palermo,  ahkh  eon- 
tains  about  180,000  souls,  tiiecs  are  SMobaichm 
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TWO  PHASES  IN  I4IFE.  iDg  and  ready  responsive  sympathy  after  five- 1  subject  was  too  interesting  to  be  speedily 
"  Who  is  she  t”  and-twenty ;  and  such  a  woman  never  obtains  |  dropped,  and  the  party  adjourned  to  a  conve- 

“  Ay,  thut  is  precisely  the  question  which  ™®cient  command  over  her  own  sensitiveness  nient  comer  of  the  drawing  room.  As  usual, 

everybody  aod  nobody  can  answer.”  exhibit  the  perfect  adaptability  and  uniform  the  peculiar  character  of  the  topic  upon  which 

"  She  is  a  splendid  looking  creature,  be  she  amiableness  of  deportment  which  are  charac-  they  had  fallen,  led  to  the  unguarded  expres- 
who  die  may.”  teristics  of  the  skillful  fascinator.  sion  of  individual  opinions,  and  of  course  to 

“  AnH  her  manners  are  as  lovely  as  her  per-  Harry  Maurice,  the  young  lawyerling,  failed  the  development  of  much  implied  experience. 

800.  Gome  and  Hine  iritii  me  to-morrow :  I  sit  ftilflll  his  appointment  with  his  A-iend ;  Nothing  could  have  been  better  calculated  to 

directly  opposite  her  at  table,  so  you  can  have  o’clock  following  day,  he  display  Mrs.  Howard  as  one  of  the  most  sensi- 

m.  fcir  npportnnity  nf  gagiing  at  thin  stsr  in  himself  the  vi»-a-Du  of  the  bewitching  tive,  aswell  as  sensible  of  her  sex.  She  had 

our  dingy  firmament”  Howard,  gazing  on  her  loveliness  through  evidently  been  one  of  the  victims  to  the  false 

“Agreed;  I  am  about  changing  my  lodgings,  somewhat  hazy  atmosphere  of  a  steaming  notions  of  society.  A  premature  marriage,  an 

and  if  I  like  the  company  at  your  house,  I  may  dinner-table.  If  he  was  strack  with  her  ap-  uncongenial  partner,  and  all  the  thonsand-and- 
take  a  room  there.”  pearance  when  he  saw  her  only  stepping  from  one  ills  attendant  upon  baffled  sentiment,  had 

The  speakers  were  two  gay  and  iarfiionable  “  carriage,  he  was  now  completely  bewildered  probably  entered  largely  into  the  lady’s  by-gone 
men ;  one  a  student  of  law,  the  other  a  confi-  •’3’  battery  of  charms  which  were  knowledge  of  life.  Not  that  she  deigned  to 

dential  clerk  in  a  large  commercial  house,  directed  against  him.  A  well  rounded  and  confide  any  of  her  personal  experience  to  her 
They  belonged  to  that  class  youths,  so  nnm-  ?>^cftil  figure,  whose  symmetry  was  set  off  by  new  friends,  but  they  possessed  active  imagiua- 
erons  in  New  York,  who,  while  in  reality  labor-  ^  close-fitting  dress  of  black  bombazine ;  superb  tions,  and  it  was  easy  to  make  large  inferences 
ing  most  industriously  for  a  livelihood,  yet  take  gleaming  through  sleeves  of  the  thinnesi  from  small  premises. 

Infinite  pains  to  seem  idle  and  useless  members  crape ;  a  neck  of  dazzling  whiteness,  only  half  The  acquaintance  so  suspiciously  begun  was 
of  society ;  fellows  who  at  their  outset  in  life  concealed  beneath  the  folds  of  a  kerchief ;  fea-  not  allowed  to  languish.  Harry  Maurice  took 
try  hard  to  repress  a  certain  respectability  in  regularly  beantifbl,  somewhat  sharp  lodgings  in  the  same  house ;  and  thus,  without 

character,  which  after  awhile  comes  up  in  spite  outline,  but  full  of  expression,  and  enliv-  exposing  the  fair  widow  to  Invidious  remark, 
of  them,  and  make  them  very  good  sort  of  men  *’7  brightest  of  eyes  and  pearliest  of  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  her  society  with  less 
in  the  end.  The  lady  who  attracted  so  much  of  were  the  most  obvious  of  her  attractions,  restndnt  Unlike  most  of  his  sudden  fancies, 

ttieir  attention  at  that  moment,  had  recently  The  ordinary  civilities  of  the  table,  proffered  he  found  his  liking  for  this  lady  “  to  grow  by 
arrived  in  the  city ;  and,  as  she  wore  the  weeds  with  profound  respect  by  Maurice,  and  accepted  what  it  fed  on.”  She  looked  so  very  lovely  in 
of  widowhood,  her  solHaiy  position  seemed  suffi-  with  quiet  dignity  by  the  lady,  opened  the  her  simple  white  morning  dress  and  pretty 
eiently  explained.  But  there  was  an  attrac-  way  to  conversation.  Before  the  dessert  came  French  cap,  and  her  manners  partook  so  agree- 
tiveneas  in  her  appearance  and  manners  which  on,  the  first  barriers  to  acquaintance  had  been  ably  of  the  simplicity  and  easy  negligence  of 
excited  a  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  removed,  and,  somewhat  to  his  own  surprise,  her  breakfast  attire,  that  she  seemed  more 
■tnmger’a  history.  She  had  that  peculiar  fas-  Harry  Maurice  found  himself  perpetrating  bad  charming  than  ever.  Indeed,  almost  every  one 
cination  which  gentlemen  regard  as  the  most  puns  and  uttering  gay  bon^moU  in  the  full  hear-  In  the  house  took  a  fhney  to  her.  She  won  the 
exquisite  refinement  of  frank  simplicity,  but  ing,  and  evidently  to  the  genuine  amusement,  hearts  of  the  ladies  I7  her  unbounded  fondneM 
which  ladies,  better  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  of  the  lovely  widow.  When  dinner  was  over,  for  their  children,  and  her  consummate  tact  in 
fsBsale  nature,  always  recognise  as  the  perfec-  the  trio  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  an  inventing  new  games  for  them ;  while  her 
tioo  of  art  None  but  an  impulsive,  warm-  animated  discussion  respecting  the  relative  entire  unconsciousness  of  her  own  attractions, 
hearted  woman  can  retain  her  freshness  of  feel-  capacity  for  sentiment  in  men  and  womea  The  and  apparent  indiflleience  to  admiration,  silenced 
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ft>r  a  time  all  incipient  jealousy.  The  gentle¬ 
men  could  not  but  be  pleased  with  a  pretty 
woman  who  was  so  sweet-tempered  and  so  little 
exacting ;  while  her  peculiar  talent  for  putting 
every  one  in  good  humor  with  themselves — a 
talent,  which  in  less  skillfbl  hands  would  have 
been  merely  an  adroit  power  of  flattery, — sufB- 
oiently  accounted  for  her  general  influence. 

There  was  only  one  person  who  seemed  proof 
against  Mrs.  Howard’s  spella  This  was  an  old 
bank  clerk,  who  for  forty  years  had  occupied 
the  same  post,  and  stood  at  the  same  desk, 
encountering  no  other  changes  than  that  of  a 
new  ledger  for  an  old  one,  and  hating  every 
innovation  in  morals  and  manners  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  singularly  at  variance  with  his  usual 
quietude,  or  rather  stagnation  of  feeling.  For 
nearly  half  his  life  he  had  occupied  the  same 
apartments,  and  nothing  but  a  Are  or  an  earth¬ 
quake  would  have  been  sufficient  to  dislodge 
him.  Many  of  the  transient  residents  in  the 
house  knew  him  only  by  the  tobriquet  of  “  the 
Captain  and  the  half-dictatorial,  half-whim¬ 
sical  manner  in  which,  with  the  usual  privilege 
of  a  humorist,  he  ordered  trifling  matters  about 
the  house,  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  title. 
When  the  ladies  who  presided  at  the  head  of 
the  establishment  flrst  opened  their  house  for 
the  reception  of  boarders,  he  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  there,  and  they  had  all  grown  old 
together ;  so  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he 
had  somewhat  the  manner  of  a  master. 

The  captain  had  looked  with  an  evil  eye 
upon  Mra  Howard  from  the  morning  after  her 
arrival,  when  he  had  detected  her  French  dress¬ 
ing-maid  in  the  act  of  peeping  into  his  boots, 
as  they  stood  outside  of  the  chamber-door. 
This  instance  of  curiosity,  which  he  could  only 
attribute  to  an  unjustifiable  anxiety  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
said  boots,  was  such  a  flagrant  impropriety, 
beside  being  such  a  gross  violation  of  his 
privilege  of  privacy,  that  he  could  not  forgive 
it.  He  made  a  formal  complaint  of  the  matter 
to  Mrs.  Howard,  and  earnestly  advised  her  to 
dismiss  so  prying  a  servant.  The  lady  pleaded 
her  attachment  to  a  faithfbl  attendant,  who  had 
left  her  native  France  for  pure  love  of  her,  and 
besought  him  to  forgive  a  first  and  venial  error. 
The  captain  had  no  faith  in  its  being  a  finl  fault, 
and  as  for  its  veniality,  if  she  had  put  out  an 
"  I,”  and  called  it  a  venal  affair,  it  would  have 
better  suited  his  ideas  of  her.  He  evidentiy 
suspected  both  the  mistress  and  the  maid  ;  and 
a  prejudice  in  his  mind  was  like  a  thistie-eeed, 
it  might  wing  its  way  on  gossamer  pinions,  but 
once  planted,  it  was  sure  to  produce  its  cit^  of 
thorns. 

In  vain  the  lady  attempted  to  conciliate  him ; 
in  vain  she  tried  to  humor  his  whims,  and  pat 
and  foodie  his  hobbies.  He  was  proof  against 
all  her  allurements,  and  whenever  some  new 
or  peculiar  grace  die  won  unequivocal  expres¬ 
sions  of  admiration  from  the  more  susceptible 
persona  around  her,  a  peevish  “  Fudge  1”  would 
resound  emphatically  frrom  the  captain’s  lips. 

Three  months  passed  away,  and  Harry  Man- 
riee  was  fbll  five  Ikthoms  deep  ”  in  iove  with 
the  beantifril  stranger.  Tet  he  knew  no  more 
of  her  personal  history  than  on  the  day  when 
tiiey  first  met,  and  the  old  question  of  “  Who  is 
dMT’  was  often  in  his  mind,  though  the  respect 
growing  out  of  a  genuine  attachment  oheoked 


it  ere  the  words  rose  to  his  lips.  He  heard  her 
speak  of  plantations  at  the  South,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  had  been  flavored  with  a 
commission  to  transact  banking  business  for  her. 
He  had  made  several  deposits  in  her  name,  and 
had  drawn  out  several  small  sums  for  her  use. 
He  knew  therefore  that  she  had  moneys  at  com¬ 
mand,  but  of  her  family  and  connexitms  he  was 
profoundly  ignorant.  He  was  too  much  in  love, 
however,  to  hesitate  long  on  this  point.  Young, 
ardent,  and  possessed  of  that  peeuda-Tomanae, 
which,  like  French  gilding,  so  much  resembles 
the  real  thing  that  many  prefer  it,  as  being 
cheaper  and  more  durable,  he  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  apparent  disinterestedness  of 
his  alflection.  Too  poor  to  marry  unless  he 
found  a  bride  possessed  of  fortune,  he  was  now 
precisely  in  the  situation  where  alone  he  could 
feel  himself  on  the  same  footing  with  a  wealthy 
wife.  He  had  an  established  position  in  society, 
his  family  were  among  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  residents  of  the  State,  and  the  offer 
of  his  hand  under  such  circumstances  to  a  lone, 
unfriended  stranger,  took  away  all  appearance 
of  cupidity  fh>m  the  suitor,  while  it  constituted 
a  claim  upon  the  lady’s  gratitude  as  well  as 
affection.  With  all  his  assumed  self-confidence, 
Maurice  was  in  reality  a  very  modest  fellow, 
and  he  had  many  a  secret  misgiving  as  to  her 
opinion  of  his  merits ;  for  he  was  one  of  those 
youths  who  use  puppyism  as  a  cloak  for  his 
diffidence.  He  wanted  to  assure  himself  of  her 
preference  before  committing  himself  by  a 
declaration,  and  to  do  this  required  a  degree 
of  skill  in  womancraft  that  far  exceeded  his 
powers. 

In  the  meantime  the  prejudices  of  the  captain 
gained  greater  strength.  The  freedom  of  mod¬ 
em  manners  was  shocking  to  him,  and  in  Mrs. 
Howard  he  beheld  the  impersonation  of  vanity, 
coquetry,  and  falsehood.  Beside,  she  inter¬ 
fered  with  his  privileges.  She  made  suggestions 
about  certain  arrangements  at  table ;  she 
pointed  out  improvements  in  several  minor 
household  comforts;  die  asked  for  the  liver 
wing  of  the  chicken,  which  had  heretofore  been 
his  peculiar  perquisite,  as  carver ;  she  played 
the  accordeon,  and  kept  the  .Eolian  harp  in  the 
window  of  her  room,  which  unfortunately  ad¬ 
joined  his ;  and,  to  crown  all,  she  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  ask  him  questions  as  coolly  as  if  she 
was  totally  unconscious  of  his  privileges  of 
privacy.  He  certainly  had  a  most  decided 
gradge  against  the  lady,  and  she,  though  ap¬ 
parently  all  gentleness  and  meekness,  yet  had 
so  adroit  a  way  of  saying  and  doing  disagreea¬ 
ble  things  to  the  old  gentleman,  that  it  was 
easy  to  infer  a  mutual  dislike. 

The  captain’s  benevolence  had  been  excited 
by  seeing  Harry  Maurice  on  the  high  road  to 
being  victimized,  and  he  actually  took  some 
pains  to  make  the  young  man  see  things  in  their 
trae  li^t 

Pray  Mr.  Maurice,  do  you  spend  all  your 
mornings  at  your  office  T”  said  he  one  day. 

“  Certainly,  rir.” 

“  Then  you  differ  frtun  most  young  lawyers.” 
was  the  gruff  reply. 

Perhaps  I  have  better  reasons  than  many 
others  for  my  close  application.  While  com¬ 
pleting  my  studies,  I  am  enabled  to  earn  a 
moderate  salary  by  writing  for  Mr.  ■,  and 
this  is  of  some  consequence  to  me.” 


»1 


The  old  man  looked  inquiringly,  and  Maurice 
answered  the  silent  question. 

“  You  know  enough  of  our  flunily,  sir,  to  be 
aware  that  my  frither’s  income  died  witii  him. 
A  few  hundred  dollars  per  annum  are  all  that 
remains  for  the  support  of  my  mother  and  an 
invalid  sister,  who  reside  in  Connecticut  Of 
course,  if  1  would  not  encroach  upon  their 
small  means,  I  must  do  something  for  my  own 
maintenance.” 

The  captain’s  look  grew  pleasanter  as  he 
replied,  "  I  do  not  mean  to  be  guilty  of  any 
impertinent  intrusion  into  your  affeirs ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  share  the  weakness  of 
your  fellows,  by  thus  working  like  a  dave  and 
spending  like  a  prince.” 

Maurice  laughed.  "Perhaps  my  princely 
expenditure  would  scarcely  bear  as  close  a 
scrutiny  as  my  slavish  toU.  I  really  work; 
but  it  often  happens  that  I  only  teem  to  spend.” 

"  I  understand  you ;  but  you  are  worthy  of 
better  things;  you  should  have  courage  to 
throw  off  the  trammels  of  fitdiion,  and  live 
economically,  like  a  man  at  sense,  nntil  fortune 
favors  you.” 

The  young  man  was  dlent  for  a  moment; 
then,  as  if  to  change  the  subject,  asked,  “  What 
was  your  object  in  inquiring  about  my  morning 
walk?” 

“  I  merely  wanted  to  know  if  yon  ever  met 
Mrs.  Howard  in  Broadway  in  the  morning.” 

“  Never,  sir ;  but  I  am  so  seldom  there,  that 
it  would  be  strange  if  I  should  encounter  an 
acquaintance  among  its  throngs.” 

"  I  am  told  die  goes  out  every  morning  at 
nine  o’clock,  and  does  not  return  until  three.” 

“  I  suppose  she  is  fond  of  walking.” 

“  Humph  I  I  rather  suspect  she  has  some  regu¬ 
lar  business.” 

"  Quite  likely,”  said  Maurice,  laughing  heart¬ 
ily  ;  “  perhaps  she  is  a  bank  clerk.  Occupied 
from  nine  to  three,  you  say— just  banking 
hours.” 

The  captain  looked  sternly  in  the  young  man’s 
face,  then  uttered  his  emphatic  "  Fudge  1” 
turned  upon  his  heel,  and  whistling  “  A  Frog 
he  would  a  wooing  go,”  sauntered  out  of  the 
room,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  whole  race 
of  modem  young  men. 

The  old  gentleman’s  methodical  halnta  of 
business  had  won  for  him  the  confidence  at 
every  one,  and  as  an  almost  neoeeniy  conse¬ 
quence  had  involved  him  in  the  reqionaibility 
of  several  trusteeships.  There  were  sundry  old 
ladies  and  orphans  whose  pecuniary  affairs  he 
had  managed  fw  years  with  the  punctuality  of 
a  Dutch  clock.  Before  noon,  on  the  days  when 
their  interest  moneys  were  due,  he  always  had 
the  satislkotion  of  paying  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  owners^  It  was  only  for  some  such  pur¬ 
pose  that  he  ever  left  his  post  during  busineaB 
hours ;  but  the  claims  of  the  widow  and  the 
frtiherlesB  came  before  those  at  the  ledger,  and 
he  sometimes  stole  an  hour  from  his  daily  duties 
to  attend  to  these  private  trusts. 

Not  long  after  he  had  sought  to  awaken  hk 
young  friend’s  sm^icions  reqMcting  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard,  one  of  these  occasions  occurred.  At  mid¬ 
day  he  found  himseif  seated  in  apleasant  draw¬ 
ing  room,  between  an  old  lady  and  a  young 
(me,  both  of  whom  regarded  him  as  the  very 
beet  of  men.  He  had  transacted  hie  businees, 
and  was  about  taking  leave,  when  he  was  de- 
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toined  to  partftke  of  a  loach;  aod,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  washing  down  a  biscoit  with  a 
glass  of  octogenarian  Madeira,  the  young  lady 
was  called  oat  of  the  room.  She  was  absent 
ahont  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  she  returned, 
her  eyes  were  foil  of  tears.  A  jule  of  gold  lay 
cm  the  talde  (the  cf^ptain  would  hare  thought 
it  ungentlemanlike  to  offer  dirty  paper  to 
ladies),  and  taking  a  five-dollar  piece  from  the 
heap,  she  again  yanished.  This  time  she  did 
not  quite  eloee  the  door  behind  her,  and  it  was 
evident  she  was  conversing  with  some  claimant 
■pon  her  charity.  Her  compassionate  tmies 
were  distinctly  heard  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
when  she  ceased  speaking,  a  remarkably  soft, 
clear,  liquid  voice  responded  to  her  kindness. 
There  was  something  in  these  sounds  which 
awakened  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  old  gen- 
tleman.  He  started,  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  and 
at  length  fairly  mastered  by  his  curiosity,  he 
stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  door.  He  saw  only  a 
drooping  figure  clad  in  mourning,  and  veiled 
from  head  to  foot,  who,  repeating  her  thanks  to 
her  yoong  benefisctress,  gathered  up  a  roll  of 
papers  from  the  hall  table,  and  withdrew 
before  he  could  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  face. 

"  What  imposter  have  you  been  feeing  now  T” 
he  asked,  as  the  young  lady  entered  the  room, 
holding  in  her  hand  several  cheap  French  en¬ 
gravings. 

No  imposter,  my  dear  sir,  but  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  woman.” 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  she  was  very  interesting, 
and  interested  too,  no  doubt.  But  how  do  you 
know  she  was  no  swindler  T” 

"Because  she  shed  tears — real  tears.” 

“Humph!  I  suppose  she  put  her  handker¬ 
chief  to  hmr  eyes  and  snivelled.” 

“  No,  indeed,  I  saw  the  big  drops  roll  down 
her  cheeks,  and  I  never  can  doubt  such  an 
evidence  of  genuine  sorrow ;  people  can’t  force 
tears.” 

“  What  story  could  she  tell  which  was  worth 
five  dollars  T  ” 

“Her  husband,  who  was  an  importer  of 
French  stationery  and  engravings,  has  recently 
died  insolvrat,  leaving  her  burdened  with  the 
support  of  two  children  and  an  infirm  mother. 
His  creditors  have  seized  everything,  excepting 
a  few  unsaleable  prints,  by  the  sale  of  which 
she  is  now  endeavoring  to  maintain  herself 
independently.” 

“Are  the  prints  worth  anything  t” 

“  Not  much.’' 

“  Then  she  is  living  upon  charity  quite  as 
much  as  if  she  begged  from  door  to  door :  it  is 
only  a  new  method  of  levying  contributions 
upon  people  with  more  money  than  brains.” 

“  The  tmfo  of  her  statement  is  easUy  ascei^ 
tained.  I  have  pnanised  to  visit  her,  and  if  I 
find  her  what  she  seems,  I  shall  supply  her  with 
employment  as  a  seamstress.” 

“  Will  you  allow  me  to  accompany  yon  on 
your  visit  T” 

“  Certainly,  my  dear  rir,  upon  condition  that 
if  yon  find  her  story  true,  you  will  pay  the 
penalty  of  your  mistrust  in  the  shafw'  at  a 
goodly  donation.” 

“Agreed !  I’ll  pay  if  the  toms  out  to  be  an 
object  of  charity.  But  that  voice  of  hers — 
don’t  believe  there  are  two  such  voices  in  this 
great  city.” 

What  notion  had  now  got  into  tiie  crotehetty 


head  of  the  captain  no  one  could  tell ;  but  he 
certainly  was  in  wonderful  q>irits  that  day  at 
dinner.  He  was  in  such  good  humor  that  he 
was  even  civil  to  Mrs.  Howard,  and  sent  his 
own  bottle  of  wine  to  EUtny  Maurice.  He 
looked  a  little  confounded  when  Mrs.  Howard, 
taking  advantage  his  “  melting  mood,”  chal¬ 
lenged  him  to  a  game  of  backganmum,  and  it 
was  almost  with  bis  old  gruffiiess  that  he  re- 
fosed  her  polite  invitation.  He  waited  long 
enough  to  see  her  deeply  engaged  in  chess 
with  her  young  admirer,  and  then  hurried  away 
to  fulfill  his  engagement  with  the  lady  who 
had  promised  to  let  him  share  her  errand  of 
mercy. 

He  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  however. 
They  found  the  house  inhabited  by  the  nnfoi> 
tunate  Mrs.  Harley ;  it  was  a  low  one-story 

rear  building,  in - street,  the  entrance  to 

which  was  through  a  covered  alley  leading 
from  the  street.  It  was  a  neat,  comfortable 
dwelling,  and  the  butcher’s  shop  in  front  of  it 
screened  it  entirely  from  public  view.  But  the 
person  of  whom  they  were  in  quest  was  not  at 
home.  Her  mother  and  two  roqy  children, 
however,  seemed  to  corroborate  her  story,  and 
as  the  woman  seemed  disposed  to  be  rather 
communicative,  the  old  gentleman  foncied  he 
had  now  got  upon  a  true  trail.  But  an  incau¬ 
tious  question  from  him  sealed  the  woman’s 
lips,  and  he  found  himself  quite  astray  again. 
Finding  nothing  could  be  gained,  he  harried 
away,  and  entering  his  own  door,  found  Mrs. 
Howard  still  deeply  engaged  in  her  game  of 
chess,  though  she  did  look  up  with  a  sweet 
smile  when  she  saw  him. 

A  few  days  afterward  his  young  friend 
informed  him  that  she  had  been  more  success- 
ful,  having  found  Mrs.  Harley  just  preparing 
to  go  out  on  her  daily  round  of  charity-seek¬ 
ing. 

When  suspicions  are  once  aroused  in  the  mind 
of  a  man  like  the  captain,  it  is  strange  how  in¬ 
dustriously  he  puts  together  the  minutest  links 
in  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  how  curiously  he 
searches  for  such  links,  as  if  the  unmasking  of 
a  rogue  was  really  a  matter  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance.  The  captain  began  to  grow  more 
reserved  and  incommunicative  than  ever.  He 
uttered  oracular  apothegms  and  dogmatisms 
until  he  became  positively  disagreeable,  and  at 
last,  as  if  to  show  an  utter  aberration  of  mind, 
he  determined  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  for  a 
week.  It  was  a  most  remarkable  event  in  his 
history  and  as  such  excited  much  speculation. 
But  the  old  gentleman’s  lips  were  closely  but¬ 
toned  ;  he  quietly  packed  a  valise,  and  set  out 
upon,  what  he  called,  a  counfry  excursion. 

It  was  curious  to  notice  how  much  he  was 
ndseed  in  the  house.  Some  missed  his  kindli¬ 
ness  ;  some  his  quaint  humorousnees ;  some  his 
punctuality,  by  which  they  set  their  watches ; 
and  Mrs.  Howard  seemed  actually  to  feel  the 
want  of  that  sarcastic  tone  which  made  the 
tauee  piqutmie  of  her  didnty  food.  Where  he 
actually  went  no  one  knew,  but  in  four  days 
he  returned  looking  more  billious  aod  acting 
more  crotehetty  than  ever ;  but  with  an  exhili- 
ration  of  spirits  that  showed  the  marvellous 
effect  of  country  air. 

The  day  after  his  return,  two  men,  wrapped 
in  cloaks  and  wearing  slouched  hats,  entered 
the  batcher’s  tiiop  in  - street.  Giving  a 


nod  passing  to  the  man  at  the  counter,  the 
two  proceeded  up-stairs,  and  took  a  seat  at  one 
of  the  back  windowa  The  bluadSiWere  care¬ 
fully  drawn  down,  and  they  seated  themselves 
as  if  to  note  all  that  passed  in  the  low,  one- 
story  building,  which  opened  upon  a  narrow 
paved  idley  directly  beneath  the  window. 

“  Do  you  know  that  we  shall  have  a  fearful 
settlement  to  make  if  this  toms  out  to  be  all 
humbug  t”  said  the  younger  man,  os  they  took 
their  station. 

“Any  satifaction  which  you  are  willing  to 
claim,  1  am  ready  to  make  in  case  I  am  mis¬ 
taken  ;  but — look  there.” 

As  he  spoke,  a  female  wearing  a  large  black 
cloak  and  thick  veil  entered  the  opposite  house. 
Instantly  a  shout  of  joy  burst  from  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  as  the  old  woman  rose  to  drop  the 
blind  at  the  window,  they  caught  sight  of  the 
two  merry  little  ones  palling  at  the  veil  and 
cloak  of  the  mysterious  lady. 

“  Did  you  see  her  face  t”  asked  the  old  man. 

“  No,  it  was  tamed  away  from  the  window.” 

“  Then  have  patience  for  awhile.” 

Nearly  an  hour  elapsed,  and  then  the  door 
again  opened  to  admit  the  egress  of  a  person 
apparently  lees  of  stature  than  the  woman  who 
had  so  recently  entered,  more  drooping  in 
figure,  and  clad  in  rusty  and  shabby  mourning. 

“  One  more  kiss,  mamma,  and  don’t  forget 
the  sugar-plums  when  you  come  back,”  cried 
one  of  the  children. 

The  woman*  stooped  to  give  the  required  kiss, 
lifting  her  veil  as  she  did  so,  and  revealing  the 
whole  of  her  countenance.  A  groan  burst 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  watchers,  which  was 
answered  by  a  low  chuckle  from  his  companion : 
for  both  the  captain  and  Harry  Maurice  had 
recognized  in  the  mysterious  lady  the  features 
of  the  bewitching  Mrs.  Howard. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  The  question  of 
“  Who  is  she  T”  now  needed  no  reply.  Mrs. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Harley,  and  some  dozen  other 
aUaut,  were  the  names  of  an  exceedingly  gen¬ 
teel  adventuress,  who  is  yet  vividly  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  charitable  whom  she  victimized  a 
few  years  since.  She  had  resided  in  several 
large  cities,  and  was  drawing  a  very  handsome 
income  from  her  ingenuity.  Her  love  of  plea¬ 
sure  being  as  great  as  her  taste  for  money¬ 
making,  she  devised  a  plan  for  living  two  lives 
at  once,  and  her  extreme  mobility  of  feature, 
and  exquisite  adroitness,  enabled  her  to  cany 
out  her  schemes.  How  far  she  would  have  car¬ 
ried  the  affair  with  her  young  lover  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say,  but  the  probability  is  that  the 
“  few  q^oir  ”  was  only  an  agreeable  episode  of 
pastime  ;  and  that  whatever  might  have  been 
the  gentleman’s  intentions,  the  lady  was  guilt¬ 
less  of  nlteriw  viewa 

The  captain  managed  tite  affitir  in  bis  own 
way.  He  did  not  wish  to  iqjure  the  credit  of 
the  house,  which  he  designed  to  call  his  home 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  therefore  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard  received  a  quiet  intimation  to  qnit,  which 
she  obeyed  with  her  usual  unruffled  sweetneaa 
Harry  Maurice  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother  and 
sister  in  the  country,  and  on  his  return  found 
it  desirable  to  change  his  lodgings.  The  cap¬ 
tain  kept  the  etory  to  himself  for  several  years ; 
but  after  Maurice  was  married,  and  settled  in  his 
domestic  habitudes,  he  felt  himself  privileged 
to  use  it  as  a  warning  to  all  gnllible  young 
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men,  sg^nst  bewitching  widows,  and  mysteri-  increased  addition  to  seasonable  serial  litera-  clouds.  They  are  viable  from  the  land,  at  a 
oui  fellow-boarders.  Indeed,  it  has  become  tiie  ture.  Probably  no  section  of  onr  extended  distance  of  eighty  miles  on  the  south  and  south- 
captain’s  pet  story,  and  whenever  he  is  partio-  territoiy  is  becoming  more  celebrated  for  gran-  east  sidea  They  appear  higher  when  viewed 
ularly  good-humored  with  a  new-comer  (for  he  deur,  luxury  and  genial  comfort  during  the  from  the  north-east,  and,  it  is  said,  have  been 
still  holds  his  old  place  at  the  head  of  the  “heated  terms,”  as  the  Brooklyn  philosopher  (?)  seen  frxim  the  neigfaboriiood  of  Chamblee  and 
table,)  he  invariably  tells  it,  and  as  invariably  expresses  it — than  the  White  Mountains,  who  Quebec.  During  the  period  of  nine  or  ten 
• — “  Such  things  never  happened  in  my  from  their  scenic  beauties,  in  the  most  extended  months,  the  mountains  exhibit  more  or  less  of 
young  days  5  there  was  no  mistaking  a  real  sense  of  the  term,  have  earned  for  the  Granite  the  appearance,  Itom  which  they  are  denomi¬ 
lady  in  old  times ;  but  now  a  bit  of  French  State  the  cognomen  of  the  “  Switzerland  of  nated  vhiu.  In  the  spring,  when  the  snow  is 
frippery  can  deceive  almost  anybody.”  America.”  At  the  present  time  important  partly  dissolved,  they  appear  of  a  pale  blue, 

»  !■#..<  —  improvements,  not  only  for  the  above  pleas-  streaked  with  white  ;  and  after  it  is  wholly 

WUtra  BWOlWAPW  OF  WBW  HAMP8HIRB.  ing  features,  but  also  for  the  advancement  gone,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  they  are 
As  many  of  onr'  readers  are  aware,  the  of  science  and  our  national  honor,  are  in  the  altogether  of  the  same  pale  blue,  nearly  ap- 
White  Monntidns  of  New  Hampdiire  stand  pre-  course  of  contemplation  and  construction,  of  proaching  a  sky  color ;  while,  at  the  same 
eminent  among  the  great  natural  objects  of  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak.  time,  viewed  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  or 
interest  in  our  country,  successfully  contend-  The  White  Mountains  embrace  the  whole  less,  they  appear  of  the  proper  color  of  the 
ing  with  Niagara  in  supremacy  for  sublimity  group  of  natural  elevations  in  northern  New  rock.  Light,  fleecy  clouds,  floating  about 
and'  grandeur  in  the  original  works  of  the  Cre-  Hampshire ;  the  most  attractive  features,  how-  their  summits,  give  &em  the  same  whitish  hue 
ator.  R«5h  year  this  region  is  becoming  more  ever,  are  within  an  extent  of  six  or  seven  miles,  as  snow.  The  vast  and  irregular  heights,  bdng 
and  more  the^  object  of  interest,  not  only  to  and  situated  in  Coos  county,  the  range  extend-  copiously  replenidied  with  water,  eidiibit  a 
distinguished  men  of  science,  poetry,  and  schol-  ing  forty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  great  variety  of  beantifril  cascades,  some  of 
anhip,  but  to  the  mass  of  pleasure  seekers,  the  same  distance  from  east  to  west  The  name  which  fall  in  a  perpendicular  sheet  or  spout, 

many  invalids,  and  others.  People  are  learn-  has  sometimes  been  applied  exclusively  to  the  and  others  are  winding  and  sloping ;  often 

ing  that  even  the  noble  grandeur  of  Niagara,  central  cluster,  including  the  six  or  seven  high-  spread  and  form  a  basin  in  the  rock,  and  then 
can  be  ei(joyed  only  for  a  day ;  that  the  sip-  est  peaks,  and  very  properly,  though  in  its  com-  Ash  in  a  cataract  over  its  edges.  A  poetk 
ping  of  mineral  water  at  the  fhftionable  spas  prehensive  sense  we  think  it  dionld  embrace  fancy  may  find  fhll  gratification  amid  fteee 
does  not  compensate  for  a  sweltering  in  a  the  whole  gronp.  Mont  Blanc  and  Mont  Jnra  wild  and  rugged  scenes,  if  its  ardor  be  not 
“seven-by-nine”  attto  bed-room,  and  the  exorbi-  constitute  not  the  whole  of  the  Alps ;  neither  checked  by  the  fhtigne  of  the  apiwoach.  Al- 
tant  charges  of  a  cormorant  landlord ;  neither  do  Monnt  Washington  and  Mount  Monroe  the  most  everything  in  nature,  which  can  be  sap- 
can  one  bO  well  convinced  of  the  pleasures  of  White  Mountains.  Clustering  around  thecen-  posed  of  inspiring  ideas  of  the  sublime  and 
sea  air  and  saltwater  bathing,  when  the  pen-  tral  height,  like  children  of  one  large  fiunily,  beautiful,  is  here' realised.  Old  nfonntalnS. 
alty  for  such  luxuries  is  a  long  night’s  tor-  no  merely  arbitrary  division  should  ever  sepa-  stupendous  elevations,  rolling  clouds,  and 
ment  and  sufibring  from  myriads  of  greedy  rate  them.  Mount  Washington  composes,  pro-  pending  rocks,  verdant  wood,  crystal  streams, 
mosquitoes,  (^ulet,  retired,  rural  locations  are  bably  with  one  exception,  the  highest  land  east  the  gentle  rill,  and  the  roaring  tortunt, — all 
becoming  much  in  vogue  during  the  summer  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  is  about  six  thou-  conspire  to  analyze,  to  soothe,  and  to  enrap- 
months ;  and  letters  from  the  “  Hermit’s  Dell,”  sand  five  hundred  feet  high.  In  clear  weather,  tore. 

the  “  Notch  in  the  Mountain,”  the  “  Cottage  in  this  and  some  of  the  other  more  elevated  peaks.  From  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  the 
the  Valley,”  and  other  localities  that  are  desig-  are  the  first  land  descried  1^  vessels  approach-  face  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  sixty4ve  miles  di»> 
nated '  with '  eqnally  appropriate  and  sweet  ing  our  eastern  coast ;  but,  by  reason  of  thefr  tant,  is  in  fhll  view,aiid  at  fhvoimble  moments^ 
sounding  appellationB,  are  becoming  a  greatly  white  appearance,  are  frequently  mistaken  for  hundreds  of  vemels  have  been  counted  on  its 
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mi^ty  boeom.  Torning  round— cities,  towns, 
rivers,  lakes,  mountain  and  valley,  and  all  the 
georgeous  natural  panorama,  so  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  described  by  aerial  voyagers,  come  under 
our  scope  for  eqjoyment,  which  is  accompanied 
with  the  consoling  consciousness  that  we  still 
embrace  mother  earth,  and  are  not  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  a  frail  machine,  that  an 
extra  puff  of  air  might  destroy  and  hurl  us 
into  eternity.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  os  to  even  mention  the  varied  list  of  natu¬ 
ral  curiosities  of  the  White  Mountains — first 
among  which  is  the  celebrated  “  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountains,”  a  well  defined  profile  of  a 
human  being,  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  pass ;  sculptured  by  nature  in  the 
solid  granite,  and  of  dimensions  in  proportion 
to  her  other  grand  works  in  the  vicinity.  The 
profile  is  on  the  south  side  of  Gannon  Moun¬ 
tain,  facing  Mount  Lafayette.  Said  an  eccen¬ 
tric  speaker,  at  a  celebration  a  few  years  since 
in  Frybnrg  : — “  Men  put  out  signs  representing 
their  different  trades;  jewelers  hang  out  a 
monster  watch  ;  shoemakers,  a  huge  boot ;  and, 
up  in  Franconia,  God  Almighty  has  hung  out 
a  si^  that  in  New  England  he  makes  men.” 
The  top  of  the  mountain  is  about  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  and  four  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  the 
summit,  an  oblong  rock,  resembling  a  cannon, 
has  given  a  name  to  the  mountain.  The  sides 
are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  maple, 
beech,  birch  and  spruce.  The  Profile  Rock 
itself  is  more  than  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  road  ;  it  being  situated  far  below 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  profile  is 
composed  of  three  separate  masses  of  rock,  one 
of  which  forms  the  forehead,  the  second  the 
nose  and  upper  lip,  and  the  third  the  chin. 
Only  at  one  particular  place  are  they  brought 
into  their  proper  position,  which  is  on  the  road 
leading  through  the  Notch,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  south  of  Lafayette  House.  The  expression 
of  the  face,  as  it  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  sky,  is  quite  stem.  The  mouth  alone  be¬ 
trays  any  signs  of  age  and  feebleness.  But 
the  “  Old  man  of  the  Mountuns  ”  has  never 


mercnry  of  the  thermometer  shrink  into  the  feet  broad  in  the  clear ;  the  average  ascent  is 
bulb  and  congeal.”  Passing  down  the  road  about  one  foot  in  nine  and  a  half ;  and  in  no 
from  the  particular  spot  where  it  can  be  seen  place  is  it  greater  than  one  foot  in  seven.  The 
to  perfection,  the  Old  Man’s  countenance  road  is  protected  on  the  outside  by  a  massive 
changes  first  into  a  “  toothless  old  woman  in  a  stone  wall ;  the  surface  is  macadamized,  and 
mob  cap,”  and  soon  the  profile  is  entirely  lost,  the  whole,  in  every  respect,  constmcted  in  the 
In  passing  up  the  road,  the  nose  and  face  flat-  most  substantial  and  secure  manner.  The  car- 
ten  until  the  forehead  alone  is  seen.  The  riages  of  the  company  are  of  peculiar  constrac- 
length  of  the  profile,  fl:om  the  top  of  the  fore-  tion,  the  driver  having  command  of  levers  that 
head  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  chin,  is  eighty  raise  and  lower  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  so  as 
feet.  The  face  looks  toward  the  south-east,  to  keep  them  level.  This  novel  feature,  and 
and  is  perhaps  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  the  plan  of  the  road,  is  aptly  illustrated  in  the 
observer  in  the  road.  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Millard,  which  In  connection  with  the  enterprise  of  building 
you  reach  by  a  carriage  road,  yon  observe  the  n  carriage  road  is  another  project,  which,  in 
celebrated  White  Mountain  Notch,  Ijring  like  its  grasp  of  importance,  effects  our  national 
an  immense  cradie  beneath  your  feet.  There  ambition  and  sense  of  honor,  and  at  the 
with  the  winds  forever  moaning  and  complain-  same  time  becomes  of  vast  import  to  the 
ing ;  there  with  the  cascade’s  eternal  requium,  world  of  science  and  progress.  So 

sleep  those  whose  names  are  graved  on  historic  valuable  a  conception  as  is  here  presented, 
record.  It  requires  but  little  aid  from  the  undoubtedly  meets  the  unqualified  approbation 
imagination  to  fill  up  the  picture.  The  storm  of  all  classes  and  callings.  It  is  the  erection 
— the  torrent— the  avalanche  1  The  shriek  of  the  road  company  of  a  National  Obtervatory, 
fear — the  flight — “  God  have  Mercy  I”  they  cry  for  the  government,  on  the  summit  of  the 
imploringly,  and  ■  an  acre  of  ground  is  Mountain,  in  connection  with  a  larg^  and  sub- 
piled  with  sand  and  stones,  and  green  branches  stantial  hotel,  and  to  place  so  much  of  the 
of  trees,  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  Their’s  l»ouse  as  shall  be  necessary,  together  with  the 
is  no  common  monument  upreared  by  toil,  ose  of  the  road,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
Nature  with  one  Titanic  effort  made  an  altar  government  The  whole  plan  and  conception 
and  a  shrine.  here  proposed  is  truly  creditable  to  the  project- 

No  portion  of  the  United  States  is  more  i  their  liberal  offers  to  the  General  Gov- 
worthy  in  traditionary  and  legendary  lore,  than  ernment  will  undoubtedly  be  accepted,  and  in 
the  regions  of  the  White  Mountains  ;  and  the  ^  few  months  the  variations  of  the  thermome- 
numerous  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  sturdy  ter,  barometer,  and  winds — the  duration  and 
trappers,  and  other  pioneers,  who  long  con-  power  of  storms,  beside  other  scientific  obeerva- 
tended  for  supremacy  with  the  aborigines— the  tion*,  will  be  as  correctly  studied  and  recorded 
sterling  worth  of  the  sires  of  the  Revolution,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  as  at  the 
as  firm  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  as,  to  their  complete  and  orderly  arranged  establishment 
bases,  were  the  cloud-capped  granite  mountains  *t  Washington  city,  under  the  immediate  direc- 
among  which  they  dwelt — fill  pages  of  the  t>on  of  that  courteous  and  distinguished  scholar 
numerous  guide  and  other  books  published  on  Lieutenant  Maury.  A  view  of  the  proposed 
the  subject*  building,  drawn  on  its  contemplated  location. 

The  great  bodily  fatigue  experienced  in  will  also  be  perceived  in  the  principal  illustra- 
ascending  these  stupendous  monuments  of  tion.  The  whole  is  to  be  constructed  of  stone 
nature’s  handiwork  has  deterred  many  from  iron,  and  to  be  as  strong  and  substantial 
visiting  them.  However,  they  have  not  been  as  it  is  possible  to  bind  such  materials  together, 
neglected  in  the  grand  advancements  of  our  The  observatory  is  to  be  twenty-five  feet  square, 
day  and  generation.  Energy,  science,  art,  and  with  walls  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  not  less 
industry,  have  here  combined  for  universal  than  forty  feet  above  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
benefit,  and  in  a  short  sime,  an  ascent  to  the  It  will  have  the  solid  pillar  fl:om  the  foundation 
“  tip  top  ”  of  Mount  Wadiington  will  not  only  to  the  top ;  stone  beams,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
be  accomplished  with  all  the  ease  and  fecility  most  approved  conveniences  for  instruments, 
of  an  hour’s  carriage  ride,  but  the  tourist  wiil  etc.  A  telegraph  will  be  constructed  to  the 
also  experience  the  enchantment  of  the  sublime  base  of  the  mountain,  where  it  connects  with 
scenic  effect,  that  is  almost  momentarily  the  Portland  line ;  thus  immediate  communica- 
changed  for  his  or  her  benefit  tion  is  obtained  with  all  sections  of  the  coun- 

In  1863,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  try.  Most  persons,  even  those  of  limited  edu- 
Hampshire  granted  a  charter  to  a  company  to  cation,  can  readily  appreciate  the  advantages 
construct  a  earriaye  road,  from  the  Glen  House  that  must  accrue  to  the  general  fund  of  knowl- 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Washington.  Competent  edge,  independent  of  the  gain  of  superior  social 
engineers  were  at  once  set  to  work,  and  the  benefits,  in  the  consummation  of  all  the  inten- 
snrvey  completed  during  the  season.  Early  in  tions  of  the  projeckna  and  these  vast  and  mag- 
the  following  summer,  the  construction  of  the  nificent  improvements,  b  common  with  all 
work  commenced,  and  since  that  time  it  has  whom  we  have  heard  express  opinions  on  this 
been  so  assiduously  prosecuted,  that  the  whole  matter,  the  parties  have  our  best  wishes  for 

will  be  finished  and  dedicated  on  the  fourth  of  their  entire  success.  The  amount  of  govem- 

July  next  The  length  of  the  road  is  about  ment  patronage  asked  in  favor  of  this  stupen- 
eight  and  a  quarter  miles,  and  it  is  sixteen  dons  enterprise,  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  in  compar 

“TTn^r  Guide  Book  of  the  « White  MounUio."  1.  important  advantages  gained ; 

eboat  to  he  pabiiihtd  N.  Orr,  ihq.,  the  talented  and  and  it  gives  US  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  Bub- 

weU  known  eoermTer  of  thie  city.  It  ie  from  the  pen  of  .  .  •  •  j  x,. 

the  Ber.J.PTThoinpeoo,  parti  of  the  Broadway  ■Kber-  Jec*  !>«•  received  the  ready  attention  of  the 
na^,  wtmee  intran^aM  faiati^re  iettm  from  that  people’s  representatives  and  the  most  promi- 
eeetioo  hare  leoeired  a  wide  drenlation  in  the  **  Indepen-  1  , 

dait"  and  other  papece.  nent  men  of  science. 
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oUTS!  OAK»  6BORGE  IiAWt 

Tn  CiHDlDJkTC  (W  Tm  moOlUBBTIC  AXIBICAK  PARTT. 

NoTHDfO  more  forcibly  illnstrates  the  agree¬ 
able  characteristics  of  a  republican  form  of 
government,  than  its  equality.  The  most  ele¬ 
vated  positions  of  honor  and  trust  are  open  to  all; 
ability,  honesty  and  industry,  are  the  require¬ 
ments,  and  success  is  almost  certain.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  many  of  our  most  prominent 
statesmen  have  emanated  from  the  most  humble 
classes,  the  idea  Is  a  startling  one,  that  a 
laborer,  a  mechanic,  who  commenced  his  career 
by  laying  brick  at  one  dollar  a  day,  should  be 
nominated  by  a  great  party  as  a  candidate  for 
the  ofSce  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  George 
Law  has  been  nominated  by  the  American 
party,  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  by  many  of  the  sectional  councils ;  and 
his  friends  claim  that  the  nomination  will  be 
ratified  by  the  National  Convention,  which 
meets  at  Philadelphia  on  the  22d  instant. 

George  Law  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Jack- 
son,  Washington  county.  New  York,  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1806.  His  father,  John  Law, 
was  a  fttrmer  in  comfortable  circumstances ;  but 
it  would  appear,  like  most  other  farmers  of  that 
day,  thought  it  much  more  important  to  learn 
his  children  to  work  than  to  read ;  therefore, 
George  received  very  little  advantages  of  edn- 
cation  in  his  yonnger  days,  except  such  as  he 
could  glean  from  newspapers  and  the  few  books 
that  came  within  his  reach.  Among  these  were 
the  life  of  Washington,  Cook’s  Voyages,  the 
Bible,  etc.,  some  of  which,  especially  the  last, 
it  Is  said,  he  could  repeat  line  for  line.  From 
an  early  age  his  mind  was  occupied  with  plans 


of  building.  And  when  opportunity  offered  he 
would  get  together  a  corp  of  his  companions, 
to  constract  miniatnre  dams  and  bridges  under 
his  direction.  He  embraced  every  opportunity 
of  watching  mechanical  operations,  and  would 
endeavor  to  repeat  the  manipulations.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  left  his  Ikther;  and  after 
working  for  his  uncle  until  he  acquired  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  forty  dollars,  he  started  from  home,  de¬ 
termined  on  making  a  reputation  and  fortune 
of  his  own.  He  arrived  at  Troy  in  the  winter 
of  1824,  and  immediately  hired  himself  as  a  day 
laborer.  His  object  was  to  commence  from  the 
beginning,  and  learn  every  department  of  build¬ 
ing,  from  brick-laying  to  stone-cutting — all 
branches  of  the  mason’s  trade.  Of  course  he 
succeeded,  as  perseverance,  integrity,  and  in¬ 
domitable  industry,  cannot  fail.  Mr.  Law  rose 
rapidly  in  his  profession,  going  through  all 
the  regular  grades  of  journeyman,  foreman, 
superintendent,  and  boss,  and  eventually  be¬ 
came  a  most  extensive,  experienced  and  snccess- 
fttl  contractor  of  some  of  the  most  important  of 
onr  public  works.  He  has  also  been  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  ocean  steam  navigation,  and 
a  shrewd,  practical,  energ^etic  business  man,  who 
has  few  equals.  The  ability  he  has  displayed 
as  a  developer  of  original  ideas,  his  superior 
executive  powers,  his  unflinching  integrity — all 
are  conclusive  evidence  that  George  Law  is  a 
remarkable  man ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
trickster  portion  of  his  political  opponents 
sneer  at  his  oratorical  powers,  is  a  marked 
evidence  of  their  fear  of  his  popularity. 

The  following  sketch  of  “  Live  Oak  ”  George 
is  from  a  late  number  of  the  “  Evening  Mir¬ 
ror:”— 


It  is  a  novelty  in  our  day  of  universal  tri¬ 
umph  of  soldiers,  lawyers,  and  professional 
politicians,  in  securing  to  themselves  all  public 
offices,  honors,  and  emoluments,  to  see  a  re¬ 
spectable  portion  of  the  American  masses — 
through  legislative  and  other  representatives — 
call  out,  with  a  view  to  the  Presidency,  a 
working  man,  a  man  of  the  people — such  a 
man  as  George  Law,  whose  claims  to  public 
regard  are  based  solely  on  his  practical  intelli- 
genoe,  enterprise,  moral  worth,  and  the  long 
and  eminent  service  he  has  unostentatiously 
rendered  the  country.  That  George  Law  has 
been  thus  called  out,  is  a  hopelhl  sign  that  the 
American  people  have  come,  or  are  coming,  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  men  to  administer 
public  affiurs  are  those  who  best  administer 
their  own.  It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that 
“  he  who  beet  governs  himself,  is  fittest  to  gov¬ 
ern  others;”  and  the  maxim  is  equally  true 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  all  human  concerns. 

George  Law  is  not  fifty  years  old,  yet  there 
is  no  other  man  in  this  Union  who  can  point  to 
so  many  great  works  of  public  utility  as  he  has 
conceived  and  executed — ^in  every  case  snccess- 
fblly.  Some  of  his  enterprises  have  been  of 
national  magnitude ;  for  instance,  his  ocean 
steamers,  connecting  San  Francisco  and  the  gold 
region  with  the  New  York  and  Panama  Railroad 
— linking  the  two  great  oceans,  and  securing  to 
Americans  the  trade  of  the  North  Pacific,  which 
otherwise  (like  that  of  the  South  Pacific)  would 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  British  capitaL 
At  the  complimentary  dinner  given  by  onr 
leading  merchants  and  citizens,  and  responded 
to  by  distinguished  men  of  all  parts  of  the 
Union — to  George  Law,  at  the  Astor  House,  in 
1852,  the  late  lamented  J(dm  L.  Stephens,  then 
President  of  the  Panama  Road,  said : — 

“  He  could  tell  them  (the  dinner  assemblage) 
of  the  almost  insnparable  difficulties  enconn« 
tered  there  (at  the  Isthmus),  and  here  (in  New 
York);  but  the  greatest  difficulty  they  had  to. 
encounter  was  the  sin  of  unbelief  But  whei\ 
all  others  despaired,  their  friend,  Gewge  X^aw, 
pnt  his  shoulder  to  the  vdieel,  and  the  work 
was  done ;  and  he  was  happy  to  say,  that 
this  day  (the  day  of  the  dinner),  the  contract 
for  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
was  signed,  and  its  fulfillment  was  guaranteed 
by  George  Law.” 

We  think  no  one  will  question  that  George 
Law  has  no  compeer  in  the  number,  scope, 
practical  character  and  public  utility  of  the 
enterprises  he  has  executed.  Certainly,  no 
one  will  pretend  that  any  othm*  living  American 
has,  by  force  of  hjs  own  unaided  judgment  and 
genius,  accomplished  the  half  that  Mr.  Law  has 
done.  The  public  works  of  at  least  five,  great 
States  speak  for  Ipm,  and  the  single  monument 
of  his  bold  judgment  and  consummate  skill, 
the  High,  Bridge,  and  a  larg^  portion  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct,  which  pours  perpetual  bless¬ 
ing  in  all  our  kooKS,  ^(*pld>  olden  times, 
have  secured  him  a  public  statue,  and  a  niche 
in  the  national  pantheon.  Yet,  while  for  twenty 
years,  George  Law  has  been  working  out  some 
of  our  noblest  public  internal  improvements, 
and  fdiortening  the  paths  and  widening  the  field 
of  our  ocean  commerce — giving  direct  employ¬ 
ment  to  tens  of  thousands,  and  opening  the 
way  to  employment  for  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  adding  to  the  wealth-making  facilities  sod 
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prosperitj  of  the  wlxde  coontry,  the  people 
«t  large  haw  known  bat  little  the  real  man 
— of  ttie  extent  and  dhreraitj  of  hie  knowledge, 
the  eomprehenalTenen  of  hia  intellect,  hie  re- 
markable  powen  of  emnbination,  hia  clear 
Jndgment  of  men  and  tiiinga,  hia  intnitioo  aerv- 
ing  him  where  leaacm  and  example  were  inanfl- 
dent,  and  the  eameat,  patriotic  apirit,  and  lore 
of  joatioe  and  right,  whidi  have  Indelliblj 
marked  Ida  whole  career. 

Many  have  aeon  in  Cieorge  Law  but  an  airari- 
eiona  money  getter;  an  ignorant  apecnlator, 
direwd  only  in  jockeying  and  trading,  and  a 
Tolgar  seeker  for  notoriety.  Snch  jndges  know 
nothing  truly  of  tiie  man.  We  rentnre  to  aay, 
— ^wkat  will  doabtlea  be  diacnaaed  by  the  pnb- 
lio  before  long — that  Mr.  Law’s  Ufo,  bnaineei 
and  social,  are  witiiont  stain.  Ilmt  he  never 
has  prosecuted  an  enterprise  by  any  didion- 
mble  means,  and  never  looked  to  the  money 
profit  of  his  labors  as  hia  highest  reward.  We 
coaid  pdnt  to  many  sehemes  proposed  to  him 
for  money-making,  which  he  has  rejected  be- 
osnse  they  lacked  pablic  utility.  He  never 
loaned  a  dollar  at  nanrious  interest,  and  never 
dtaved  a  note  or  a  bond.  He  never  turned  his 
back  on  a  friend,  becaase  the  friendship  was 
expensive  to  him  in  money.  He  never  reftised 
to  dd  any  deserving  person  or  ol^t,  where  it 
lay  in  hia  power.  Nor  did  be  ever  lie  awake 
nights  recounting  his  fortune.  That  noble  act 
of  Ida  in  defense  of  Purser  Sndtb,  and  the  hon¬ 
or  and  interests  of  our  country  against  Spanish 
insolence,  was  d(me  by  asanming  the  mitire  risk 
of  an  ocean  steamer  and  ita  freight — insurance 
and  the  conntaianoe  of  our  government  having 
been  withdrawn  from  the  United  States  mail 
steamer — more  than  a  million  dollars ;  an  act, 
we  ventore  to  say,  no  otiber  twenty  men  in  tiiis 
Union  oomMned  would  have  done  at  the  same 
personal  risk,  from  simplanM^vea  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  a  determinatioa  to  stand  by  the  right 
Avarieioos  men  don’t  do  anch  things  So  of 
the  thousands  he  spent  voluntarily  in  the  o^>- 
ture  of  Baker,  with  the  Grapeahop,  after  the 
ftagitive  had  snapped  bis  fingers  with  impnnity  at 
municipal  and  federal  aathoratise— with  their 
old  water-logged  naval  craft 

George  Law’s  judgment  in  the  choice  of 
enterprises,  with  his  simple,  perfect  system  of 
doing  bnsinesB,  and  his  remarkable  executive 
power,  have  made  all  his  labors  profitable,  for 
himself  and  all  concerned,  as  an  inevitable 
result  As  to  hie  being  ignorant,  rince  his 
schoolboy  boy  days  up  in  Washington  Oounty, 
New  York,  where  he  was  bom,  an  honest,  hum¬ 
ble  fhrmer’s  son,  we  doubt  if  any  man  can  be 
pointed  out,  of  his  age,  who  has  more  closely 
and  practically  studied,  in  and  out  of  books,  or 
treasured  up  more  valuable  knowledge  of 
men,  of  all  times  and  in  all  their  relations,  and 
of  governments,  ancient  and  modem,  or  of  the 
practical  arts  and  sciences,  than  George  Law. 
This  is  saying  a  good  deal ;  but  George  Law 
has  been  firom  the  beginning  a  reader,  an  ob¬ 
server  and  a  tUnker.  He  may  not  know  Latin 
and  Greek — ^Washington  knew  no  language 
bat  the  English,  and  owed  more  to  his  intuition 
and  experience  than  to  books  or  schools.  Snch 
Tpm  as  George  Law  are  bom  organizers  and  ey- 
eeutants.  It  is  given  to  them  to  sorpass  old  rou¬ 
tine  by  hlghw  and  better  ideas  of  arrangement 
jnd  ^iplication.  They  are  gifted  wlfli  a 


genius  not  for  formal,  clerkly  pursuits,  but  to 
organize  and  direct  enterprises  of  which  mere 
schoolmen  are  only  competent  to  work  oat  the 
details — and  to  lead  and  govern  men.  Mr. 
Law’s  great  enterprises  are,  in  themselvas — sno- 
oessftilly  carried  out  as  they  have  been  against 
powerfU  opposing  combinationa-4ndiapatable 
evidence  of  his  extraordinarj^  psaatioal  intelli¬ 
gence  and  executive  ability an  the  Und  to 
which  the  American  people,  and  ftdaage,  owe 
their  greatest  triumphs. 

Such  a  man  as  George  Law  in  the  Fresiden- 
tial  chair,  would  carry  into  the  govemsAent,  on 
a*  commensurate  scale,  the  same  prineiplea  that 
ensure  success  in  private  businoaa  the  aasae 
spirit  that  prevails  in  hnnnntlj  nruiitiwhiiT  pri¬ 
vate  affidrs.  It  is  almost  too.  nawh  t»  hope, 
that  our  government  wiU  •rea  be  plaaedt  on  a 
common-sense  basis-^ls  pobUo  sicvfcw  being 
done  as  efficiently  and  eooaomloany  aapsfwata 
enterprise  is  condnoted ail  ita  assvante  being 
selected  for  their  fltnsas  foe  ylaoe,  and  all 
held  as  responsible  aeia  private  ><■«■»«— and 
all  the  domestio  and  foraign  relations  of  the 
country  redacted  to  the  dirsotness  and  dm- 
plicity  that  govern  in  honest,  in^vidual  trans¬ 
actions.  Yet,  the  people  have  bean  so  misgov¬ 
erned  and  plundered,  that  th^  am  disposed  to 
look  to  practical  rather  than  proftssinnal  men, 
to  fill  their  high  placee 

This  feeling  is  die  cause  of  the  interest  cen¬ 
tered  in  George  Law.  Those  who  know  him 
best,  regard  him  as  possessing,  in  larger  degree 
than  any  other  man  before  the  country,  the 
great  elements  of  comprehensive  intellect,  large 
and  varied  practical  knowledge,  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  patriotio  instincts,  and  executive  abUity, 
that  should  distingoiah  a  President  of  the 
United  Statea  They  believe  he  would  organ¬ 
ize  and  develop  the  government  to  as  high  a 
degree,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  he 
has  done  for  himsrif  and  the  publie  in  an  indi- 
vidoal  sphere.  Whether  or  not,  they  will  be 
gratified  in  having  the  man  of  their  choioe  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  presidency,  is  not  for  us  to  say. 
It  would  be  a  great  step  upward  and  forward, 
to  go  firom  a  General  Pierce  to  a  Cieorge  Law ; 
possibly  the  legs  of  the  American  party  are 
not  Icmg  and  strong  enough  to  tempt>  the 
breach,  bat  if  they  should,  amah  of  the  people 
may  be  expected  in  sni^iort  of  "  Live  Oak  ” 
George. 

It  is  greatly  In  Mr.  Law’s  frivor  that  he  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  mixed  up  in  party 
politioa  He  has  kept  track  of  politics,  and 
aloof  from  politicians.  His  character  and  ante¬ 
cedents  can  hardly  fail,  when  truly  known,  to 
be  popular  with  the  masMS.  The  fact  that  he 
has  risen  to  fortune  and  eminence  from  the 
ranks,  without  any  advantages  save  those  com¬ 
mon  to  American  youth,  thus  illustrating  the 
noble  infiaence  of  oar  repoblican  form  of 
government  and  Institatioos,  will  go  for  to 
recommend  him  to  the  pec^le  at  large.  The 
commercial,  mechanic,  farming  and  wooing 
classes,  would  have  in  him  a  powerihl  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  politicians  would  have  nothing 
to  hope  from  him  but  being  kicked  from  the 
crib  where  they  had  been  fattening  on  public 
plunder  for  years.  Faetionists  and  fanatics 
would  flare  no  better^or  Mr.  Law  is  a  Nation¬ 
al  man,  and  a  Union  man,  as  he  is  a  flat-footed, 
square-toed  American,  to  the  core. 


If  popular  sympathy,  as  indicated  by  publlo 
movements,  can  aflTord  any  fair  index  to  politi¬ 
cal  probabilities,  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
George  Law  have  strong  reason  to  hope  for  his 
nomination  to  the  presidency  by  the  American 
party,  which  meets  in  national  convention,  at 
PhilaMphia,  on  the  22d  of  February.  These 
index  pablic  movements  are  the  formation  of 
nnmeroos  **Liva  Oak”  clubs — devoted  to 
securing  Mir.  Law’s  nomination  and  election — 
in  this  City  and  State,  and  in  other  sections  of 
the  Union ;  also  the  advocacy  of  his  superior 
fikMse  and  claims,  by  many  leading  presses, 
and  eminent  men,  throughout  the  country. 
The  rallying' cry  of  all  these  is — “give  us  a 
new  mam  to  lead  a  new  party — a  practical  man 
< — a.  mam  of  the  people  I”  It  is  confidently 
olaimed  hy  him  friends  that  he  will  carry  a 
large  naqori^of’tfaeNew  York  State  delegates 
in  the  Natick''  Soswsatioa,  and  that  other 
leading  states  will  sqaally  rignify  their  prefer- 
eocafor  the  great  type  at  dio  American  self- 
made  maa>  George  Law  aad  that*  once  nomi¬ 
nated^  the  masses,  the  “  bone  and  sinew  ”  of  the 
country,  will  ratty  to  his  standard  and  triumph¬ 
antly  eleokhirm 

His  greak  aodMmirkabla  knowledge  of  men, 
their  motiveaand  fitness  for  place,  is  a  striking 
oharaaterisrio.  He  selected  men  best  fitted  for 
the  places  be  designed  them  for,  with  unerring 
certainty ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  of  the  thousands 
of  appointments  made  by  him,  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  deceived  himself,  or  was  deceived 
by  others,  in  making  his  selections.  He  was 
inflexible  in  his  rale,  to  "  select  men  for  places, 
and  not  make  places  for  men.” 

The  rise  of  a  man  to  such  fortune  and  honor 
in  his  own  country,  among  the  most  enlightened, 
enterprising  and  intelligent  business  commun¬ 
ity  in  the  world,  is  calculated  to  excite  wonder 
and  astonishment.  Authentic  autobiography 
serves  to  dispel  those  misapprehensions  so  likely 
to  exist,  in  reference  to  the  career  of  any  citizen 
who,  like  George  Law,  from  humble  means — 
unaided  by  influential  family  or  political  con¬ 
nexions,  without  the  dazzling  recommendation 
of  military  rank  or  services,  and  never  having 
held  political  office,  should  have  risen  to  the 
distinction  he  has  acquired  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  name  of  George  Law  is  familiar  to  the 
people  of  our  country.  His  characteristics  are 
but  partially  known,  and  by  many  are  misun¬ 
derstood.  Some  regard  him  as  a  lucky  man, 
seeking  fertone  and  fining  it ;  while  others 
sappose  him  to  be  a  speculator,  fond  of  reckless 
adventures,  and  willing  to  follow  any  path  that 
may  lead  to  fortune  or  notoriety.  But  there 
are  thousands  who  have  been  near  the  scenes 
of  his  labors,  that  appreciate  him  for  what  he 
is.  They  know  him  to  be  a  self-made  man — 
strong  and  fertile  in  intellect,  as  he  is  stalwart 
in  person^uick  and  practical  in  thought,  as 
he  is  accurate  and  inflexible  in  judgment.  A 
man  whose  sense  of  justice  and  right  is  as  in¬ 
domitable  as  his  will — ^whose  mind  is  well  stored 
witii  nseful  learning — ^who  will  listen  to  counsel, 
bat  never  yields  his  convictions  of  duty  to  the 
mere  opinions  of  others,  and  whose  life  is  frill 
of  incidents. 

I  - - 

Adi  Hicn, — In  all  the  aspirations  of  this  life 
aim  high.  He  who  constantly  fishes  for  sprats 
will  never  catch  a  whale. 
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agKiaat  bim  for  high  mudemMaon  ia  oOoo. 
Thia  celebrated  oaae,  for  importenee  end  thril- 
ing  intereat,  baa  no  pandlel  in  the 
Ckngreaa  Itwaa  introduced  into  the  Houaa 
of  BepreaentatiTee,  b^  memorial,  presented  by 
the  Him.  Jolm  Scott,  repreaentatiye  fhmi  Mia> 
Bonri,  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1826.  The 
memorial  waa  referred  to  the  judiciary  com> 
mittee,  of  which  Mr.  Daniel  Webster  was  then 
chairman.  Here  the  matter  rested,  without 
any  defeite  action,  till  the  session  of  1828. 
On  the  16th  December,  1829,  upon  a  motion 
of  Mr.  MoDufBe,  of  South  Carolina,  the  memorial 
was  once  more  referred  to  the  judiciary  commit¬ 
tee,  now  composed  of  Mesas.  Buchanan,  Wick- 
liffe,  Storrs,  Davies,  of  South  Carolina,  Bonlden, 
Ellsworth  and  White,  of  Louisiana.  "These 
gentlemen  (in  the  language  of  the  Reporter) 
“  took  up  the  subject  with  earnestness,  and  on 
the  27th  of  January  ensuing,  the  chairman.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  moved  that  they  be  authorized  to 
send  for  persons  and  papera  The  motion  was 
agreed  to— witnesses  were  sent  for  and  exam¬ 
ined,  and  on  the  23d  of  March  following,  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Mr.  Storrs,  of  New  York,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  go  to  the  bar  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  inform  that  body  of  what  had  been  done, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  People  of  the  United  States,  to  impeach 
Judge  Peck  of  high  misdemeanors  in  office, 
and  acquaint  the  Senate,  that  the  House  will, 
in  due  time,  exhibit  particular  articles  of  im¬ 
peachment  against  him,  and  make  good  the 
same.” 

We  have  not  space  to  detail  minutely  the 
proceedings  in  this  memorable  case.  Sullke  it 
that  on  the  4th  of  May,  1830,  the  Senate  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  a  "  High  Court  of  Impeach¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Buchanan  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
managers  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
The  court  was  then  adjourned  to  May  11th  and 
afterward  to  December  13th  and  20th,  when  the 
trial  proceeded.  The  complaint  against  Judge 
Peck  charged  him  with  oppression  and  tyranny 
in  bringing  before  his  court,  in  a  summary 
and  arbitrary  manner,  a  member  of  the  bar, 
whom  he  accused  of  having  commented  in  the 
columns  of  a  St.  Louis  journal,  on  one  of  his 
judicial  opinions,  which  had  also  been  pub¬ 
lished  In  a  public  journal — for  which  offense  he 
punished  tiie  accused  without  a  trial  or  hear¬ 
ing,  suspending  him  from  practice  in  the 
court  for  eighteen  months,  and  committing  him 
to  the  common  prison  for  twenty-four  honra 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  importance 
of  the  case  under  investigation,  and  the  appre¬ 
ciation  entertained  by  Mr.  Buchanan  of  the 
value  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  we  quote  from 
the  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  his  speoch, 
as  found  in  the  pnbliriied  volume  of  the 
"Trial  of  Judge  Peck,”  in  the  Congressional 
Library,  p.  426: — 

"I  concur  (says  Mr.  Buchanan)  with  the 
gentleman  who  last  addressed  you  in  behalf  ot 
the  respondent  (Mr.  Wirt),  that  the  fete  of  the 
judiciary  of  the  United  States  may,  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  depend  upon  the  event  of  thia  im¬ 
peachment.  I  believe  his  position  to  be  true, 
and  it  is  that  characteristic  of  this  proceeding 
which  has  impressed  me  with  the  deep 
sense  I  feel  at  it»  great  importance.  If  this 
Hi^  Court  of  Impeachment  riudl  estaUish  the 
claim  which  has  been  aosirteil  by  the  Beqpond- 


his  zealous  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  war 
in  which  we  were  then  engaged  with  England. 
After  serving  two  terms  ho  returned  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  year  1821, 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  by  a  large  minority 
from  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Lancaster,  CThester  and  Delaware.  He  contin¬ 
ued  in  Congress  for  ten  years^  having  been 
elected  for  five  consecutive  terms,  during  which 
he  became  conspicuous  for  his  eloquence  and 
ability.  During  the  session  of  1824r-5  he  es¬ 
poused  the  cause  of  Andrew  Jackson,  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidential  chair,  and  was  a 
prominent  actor  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  that 
eventful  session.  From  this  time  forward,  he 
continued  a  devoted  and  unwavering  supporter 
of  General  Jackson.  It  was  during  the  first 
two  years  of  Jackson’s  administration  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  served  his  last  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  but  his  relations  of  confidence 
with  the  President  did  not  terminate  with  the 
conclusion  of  his  term  of  service  in  the  House ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  continued  nndiminuhed 
up  to  the  moment,  not  only  of  the  close  of 
Jackson’s  term  of  office,  but  even  to  the  hour 
of  his  death.  The  limited  space  at  our  com¬ 
mand  does  not  permit  much  more  than  this 
brief  allnaon  to  Mr.  Buchanan’s  career  as  a 
member  of  the  House.  The  journals  of  con¬ 
gressional  proceedings,  during  that  time,  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  important  position 
which  he  assumed  and  maintained. 

There  is  one  important  case,  however,  which, 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  should  be  noticed. 
It  is  the  trial  of  Judge  Peck,  of  Misnuri,  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  an  impeach¬ 
ment  preferred  by  the  House  of  Representatives 


Amoko  that  galaxy  of  stateanen  who  in 
future  times  will  be  reg^arded  as  having  died 
upon  the  present  epoch  a  lig^t  whose  brilliancy 
will  be  refiected  on  the  pages  of  history,  few 
have  occupied  a  more  prominent  position  than 
James  Buchanan,  and  there  are  still  fewer  who, 
without  reaching  that  position  which  ia  the 
highest  object  of  an  American’s  ambition,  have 
acquired  and  retained  so  large  a  share  of  public 
confidence.  A  recognized  leader  of  a  great 
politieal  party,  and  at  this  moment  one  of  its 
most  prominent  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Buchanan  yet  commands  the  esteem  and 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  community  to  per¬ 
haps  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  public 
man  in  the  country.  To  devote  a  few  pages  of 
the  magazine  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
such  a  man  would  be  the  most  acceptable  eei> 
vice  we  could  render  to  our  readers. 

James  Buchanan  was  bom  on  the  23d  day  of 
April,  1791,  near  Mercenburg,  Franklin  county, 
Peunsylvania.  He  was  the  son  of  an  industri¬ 
ous  former  of  that  county,  who  had  little  to 
leave  his  children  except  a  good  education. 
James  was  his  eldest  son.  His  collegiate  edu¬ 
cation  was  received  at  Dickinson  College,  where 
he  graduated,  in  1809.  He  selected  the  law  as 
his  profesrion,  and  studied  in  the  office  of  James 
Hopkins.  He  soon  took  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  profesrion,  and  it  was  not  very  l(mg 
before  he  was,  by  common  consent,  ranked  at  its 
head.  His  political  career  commenced  in  the 
year  1814,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  body  he  soon  became  distinguished  for 
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ent  in  behalf  of  himself  and  all  other  judges, 
that  they  possess  the  power  to  proceed  in  a 
Bommary  manner  against  the  authors  of  all  pub- 
lioations  which  they  may  fancy  or  believe  to 
be  derogatory  to  their  judicial  dignity — if 
they  may  deprive  such  authors  of  their  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  and  subject  them  to 
fine  and  imprisonment  at  discretion,  then,  in¬ 
deed,  the  judiciary  will  be  in  danger.  The  people 
of  this  country  love  their  judiciary  well,  but  they 
love  the  freedom  of  their  press  still  better;  and  if 
these  two  great  branches  of  our  civil  policy, 
shall  be  placed  in  hostile  array  against  each 
other  by  the  deeision  of  this  Senate,  God  only 
knows  what  may  be  the  consequences.  It  is  this 
consideration  which  has  given  such  solemn  im¬ 
portance  to  the  trial  in  which  we  are  engaged.” 

Mr.  Buchanan  proceeds  in  the  second  para¬ 
graph  of  his  speech,  as  follows: — In  the  letter 
which  Judge  Peck  addressed  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  explanation  of  the  charges 
which  had  been  made  against  him  by  Mr.  Law¬ 
less,  he  uses  this  strong  language : — ‘  The  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  press  has  always  been  the  favorite 
watchword  of  those  who  live  by  its  licentious¬ 
ness — it  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  is 
still,  and  ever  will  be,  the  perpetual  decanta- 
turn  on  the  lips  of  all  libellers  I’  My  colleague 
thought  that  this  remark  was  a  sneer  at  the  ‘  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  press,’  and  for  expressing  that  con¬ 
viction  he  has  been  severely  reproved  by  the 
Respondent's  counsel.  *  *  Be  that  as  it 

may,  I  will  here  observe,  that  if  the  ‘  liberty  of 
the  press  has  always  been  the  watchword  of 
those  who  live  by  its  licentiousness,’  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  the  press  has  always  been  the  favor¬ 
ite  watchword  of  those  who  are  afraid  of  its 
liberty  I  It  has  been  the  pretext  used  in  every 
age,  since  the  art  of  printing  was  known,  by 
every  tyrant  who  sought  to  demolish  its  free¬ 
dom.  Even  Charles  the  Tenth  himself,  when 
he  passed  those  edicts  against  the  press  whose 
effect  upon  the  people  hurled  him  from  his 
throne,  attempted  to  justify  his  atrocious  con¬ 
duct  by  abusing  its  licentiousness.  The  coun¬ 
sel  who  last  addressed  you  in  behalf  of  the 
Respondent  has  presented  to  us  several  figures 
of  speech,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
necessity  of  restraining  this  great  instrument 
of  our  freedom.  However  happy  and  however 
eloquent  these  illustrations  may  have  been,  they 
might,  with  equal  truth  and  propriety,  have 
been  applied  (though  that  gentleman  would  be 
the  last  to  apply  them)  to  the  edict  of  Charles 
X.  Figures  of  speech  prove  only  the  ingenuity 
or  the  eloquence  of  the  orator  who  uses  them. 
They  are  always  dangerous  in  a  grave  discus¬ 
sion,  when  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused 
person  is  to  be  establidied.  It  would  be  easy 
for  me,  in  answering  the  gentleman,  to  turn  his 
figures  against  himself,  and  say :  Better  that 
the  noble  vine  should  shoot  into  rank  luxuri¬ 
ance,  than  plant  a  canker  in  its  root  which 
would  destroy  the  tree,  or  even  commit  it  to 
the  care  of  such  a  vine-dresser  as  the  Respond¬ 
ent,  to  lop  away  all  its  frnitfhl  branches,  and 
leave  it  a  naked  trunk.” 

The  result  of  the  trial  was  the  acquittal  of 
Judge  Peck,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 

Mr.  Buchanan’s  service  in  the  House  termi¬ 
nated  on  the  4th  of  March,  1831.  On  the  4th 
of  January,  1832,  he  was  appointed,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson,  Minuter  to  Rnsria. 


During  the  short  period  he  remained  in  that 
country,  he  negotiated  an  important  commercial 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  which  had 
bafSed  diplomatic  skill  for  twenty  years. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  succeeding 
his  return  from  Europe,  he  was  elected  a  Sena¬ 
tor  in  Congress,  and  presented  his  credentials 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1834 ;  where  he  was  continued,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Legislature,  until  the  4th  of  March, 
1845.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Polk  to  fill  the  first  place  in  his 
cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  best 
authority  for  the  ability  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  high 
position,  is  to  be  found  in  the  published  records 
of  the  country.  In  the  Senate  he  occupied  a 
position  as  the  proudly  recognized  equal  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  that  august 
body.  His  natural  dignity  of  deportment,  easy 
and  conciliatory  manners — ^his  well-established 
reputation,  unsullied  by  a  blot  or  a  blemish, 
secured  to  him  not  only  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  Democratic  side,  but  gave  him,  with  the 
opposition,  a  strength  and  infinence  possessed 
by  few  of  the  illustrious  statesmen,  whose  bril¬ 
liant  talents  adorned  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  The  Democratic  party  of  the  whole 
country  then  recognized  James  Buchanan  as 
one  of  its  most  gallant,  able  and  fUthfnl 
champions. 

His  snccessfiiil  contests  in  intellectual  power 
with  the  two  greatest  of  living  orators,  Henry 
Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  in  the  celebrated  dis¬ 
cussions  upon  the  “  Veto  power,”  the  “  M‘Leod 
case,”  and  other  important  questions,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  vexed  one  of  the  Tariff,  in  which  the 
Hon.  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  became  his 
most  prominent  adversary,  conclusively  proved 
that  he  was  deserving  of  the  exalted  opinion, 
then  entertained,  of  his  abilities  as  a  statesman 
and  of  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged. 

The  signal  ability,  with  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
performed  his  high  and  responsible  duties  as 
Secretary  of  State,  is  exhibited  on  the  highest 
pages  of  the  National  Record.  At  the  close  of 
Mr.  Polk’s  Presidential  term,  Mr.  Buchanan 
eqjoyed  his  friendship  and  unlimited  confidence, 
as  it  existed  at  the  commencement — and  that 
confidence  and  friendship,  mutually  entertained, 
only  terminated  at  the  death  of  the  ex-Presi- 
dent 

But,  although  Mr.  Buchanan  was  appointed 
to  fill  high  places  by  Presidents  Jackson  and 
Polk,  they  were  not  alone  in  the  high  opinion 
entertained  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government,  of  his  eminent  abilities.  His 
merits  and  public  services  were  appreciated, 
and  official  honors  offered  to  be  conferred  upon 
him  anterior  to  the  existence  of  these  adminis¬ 
trations.  He  was  an  especial  favorite  of  Mr. 
Madison,  at  the  close  of  his  Presidential  term. 
Prerident  Mnnroe,  as  early  as  1823,  offered  and 
pressed  upon  him  his  acceptance,  an  important 
foreign  mission.  And  afterward,  in  1837,  at 
the  organization  of  his  cabinet.  President  Van 
Buren  tendered  him  the  appointment  of  Attor¬ 
ney-General  of  the  United  States.  He  respect- 
fhlly  declined  both  appointments,  preferring  to 
serve  his  constituents  as  their  representative  in 
Congress,  first  in  the  house  of  Representatives, 
and  then  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea 


At  the  close  of  President  Polk’s  administra¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Buchanan  retired  to  private  life,  at 
his  home  of  “  Wheatland,”  in  Lancaster  county, 
where  he  remained  in  social  quiet,  among  his 
old  friends  and  neighbors,  until  again  called 
into  the  service  of  his  government  by  President 
Pierce.  Of  his  selection  as  Minister  to  tho 
Court  of  England,  and  his  conduct  there,  we 
will  speak  before  closing  this  brief  sketch  of 
hie  public  career. 

As  Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  presented  for  the 
Presidency,  by  the  Democratic  party  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  apparently  by  acclamation — ^with  an 
enthusiasm  without  a  parallel,  it  is  deemed 
essential  to  a  faithful  performance  of  the  task 
we  have  undertaken,  that  the  time  and  manner 
in  which  his  name  was  first  brought  before  the 
public  in  connection  with  that  high  position, 
should  be  fairly  stated. 

The  public  journals  of  that  day  will  show, 
that  from  the  time  Mr.  Buchanan  commenced 
his  senatorial  career,  at  the  session  of  1834-5, 
until  its  close,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  he 
was  distinguished  at  every  public  meetiug  and 
celebration  held  in  Pennsylvania,  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  her  Democracy  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  year  1840,  his  name  was 
first  prominently  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  At  the  Lancaster  County 
Democratic  Convention,  of  September,  1842,  an 
able  address  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  which  speak  thus : — “  The  Hon.  James 
Buchanan,  whose  merits,  strength  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  well  tried  and  valuable  public 
services,  able  statesmanship,  true  Democratic 
course  and  purity  of  character,  unmistakeably 
point  to  him  as  the  prominent  candidate  to  be 
presented  to  the  next  National  Convention,”  etc. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  January,  1843,  the 
Democratic  party  of  Pennsylvania  assembled 
in  a  State  Convention  at  Harrisburg.  Every 
county  in  the  State  had  a  full  representation  of 
delegatee — and  this  Convention  unanimously 
placed  the  name  of  James  Buchanan  before  the 
country  as  the  choice  of  the  State  for  the  Chief 
Magistracy. 

James  Buchanan  being  thus  prominently  put 
in  nomination  by  his  own  State,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  1844,  it  has  been  frequent¬ 
ly  asked  why  his  name  was  not  presented,  and 
pressed  before  the  National  Conventimi  at  Bal¬ 
timore.  In  January,  1844,  one  year  after  his 
nomination  by  the  State  Convention,  without 
consultation  with  any  of  his  friends,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Democratic  party  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  withdrawing  his  name  from  the  canvass 
then  warmly  progressing,  and  urging  his  friends 
to  recommend  another  candidate  when  they 
should  assemble  in  the  Convention,  to  be  held 
in  Harrisburg,  on  the  ensuing  fourth  of  Marsh, 
for  tho  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  and  nominating  an  Elec¬ 
toral  Ticket.  The  reasons  for  adopting  this 
course  were  frankly  made  known  to  his  friends ; 
and,  although  the  existence  of  the  cause  of  his 
withdrawal  was  ackuowledged  with  the  deepest 
regret,  his  conduct  was  approved.  There  were 
several  candidates  in  the  field,  pressed  by  their 
States  for  a  nomination.  Delegates  had  already 
been  elected  by  nearly  one-half  of  the  States, 
instructed  to  support  Martin  Van  Buren,  who 
declared  that  he  had  been  defeated  by  fraudu¬ 
lent  means,  at  the  election  of  1840,  and  whose 
friends  were  strenuously  urging  his  claims  as 
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a  candidate  for  another  trial.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  of  a  similar  character,  Mr. 
Buchanan  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  his  gene 
rous  nature,  and  relinquished  the  fisir  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
ensure,  as  he  believed,  the  success  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party. 

In  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  name 
firom  the  canvas  of  1844,  the  Convention  held 
at  Harrisburg,  on  the  4th  of  March,  elected 
delegatee  to  the  Baltimore  Convention,  instruc¬ 
ted  to  support  Martin  Van  Buren  for  President, 
and  Richard  M.  Johnson  for  Vice  President 

At  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  held  at 
Harrisburg,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1848,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention,  and  nominating  an  Electoral 
Ticket  Mr.  Buchanan  was  nominated  as  the 
candidate  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Presidency. 
The  delegates  elected  to  the  Baltimore  Conven¬ 
tion,  were  instructed,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
to  use  all  fair  and  honorable  means  to  secure 
his  nomination  by  that  body.  General  Lewis 
Cass,  of  Michigan,  was  selected,  however,  and 
became  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party 
at  the  ensoing  Presidential  election. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Buchanan’s  name  was  again  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  Presidency,  by  the  Democracy 
of  Penn^lvania,  and  the  tenacity  with  which, 
in  the  Baltimore  Convention,  the  delegates 
from  his  State  clung  to  him  through  forty-nine 
successive  ballots,  conclusively  proves  the 
strength  of  his  hold  upon  their  affections  and 
confidence,  as  well  as  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  discharged  the  trust  confided  to  them  by 
their  constituents.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  a  large  minority  of  the  reliable  Democra¬ 
tic  States,  cast  their  votes  in  that  Convention 
for  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Since  we  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  a 
Democratic  leader,  and  have  shown  that,  dur¬ 
ing  his  public  career  of  over  forty  years,  he  has 
adhered  unswervingly  to  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  state  that  he  has  always  ac¬ 
cepted  the  views  of  that  party  with  relation  to 
all  great  public  measures  and  questions  which 
have  agitated  the  people  of  this  country.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  those  sectional  controversies  which,  with 
more  or  less  intensity,  have  entered  into  our 
politics  for  so  many  years,  Mr.  Buchanan’s  sen¬ 
timents  agree  with  those  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs.  His  position 
is,  and  always  has  been,  eminently  national. 
To  this  fact  is  doubtless  owing  his  strength  in 
the  Southern  States,  which  probably  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  man.  The  vote,  which,  in 
the  Convention  of  1852,  he  received  from  that 
section,  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  this  fact 
The  Compromise  measures  of  1850,  met  with 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  approval  and  support,  so  far 
as  they  were  considered  to  involve  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  non-intervention,  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories.  As  he  has  been  out  of  the  country 
rince  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
MU,  we  have  no  direct  means  of  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  his  opinions  on  those  questions. 
We  have  collateral  evidence,  however,  that  in 
common  with  the  mass  of  his  party,  he  approves 
and  inpportB  them  as  an  extension  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  measures  of  1860.  An  extract  from 


letter  written  by  him  in  1847,  to  the  Democ¬ 
racy  of  Berks  county,  has  been  recently  quoted 
to  prove  that  he  would  have  opposed  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  But  this  is 
an  inference  just  as  unwarranted  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  it  would  be  in  regard 
to  the  many  other  members  of  his  own  party 
— Southern  statesmen  included — who  were 
willing,  in  1847-8  and  9  to  waive  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  and  extend  the  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
That  offer  was  rejected  and  a  different  basis  of 
settlement  adopted.  The  Democratic  party 
and  the  people  of  the  South,  consider  the  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nebraska  bill,  to  be  only  a  legitimate 
and  necessary  consequence  of  the  Compromise 
measures  ot  1850.  Indeed,  a  recurrence  to  the 
discussion  on  those  measures  in  the  South  at 
that  memorable  period,  shows  that  they  could 
not  have  been  justified  there,  and  would  never 
have  been  accepted  had  they  not  been  supposed 
to  embody  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
with  slavery,  as  applicable  to  all  the  territories 
of  the  United  States.  That  these  are  likewise 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  views  can  be  easily  gathered 
from  his  letter  of  November  19th,  1850.  We 
give  place  to  the  last  letter  written  by  him  on 
the  sectional  questions,  as  it  will  more  clearly 
exhibit  the  tendencies  of  his  opinions,  than  any¬ 
thing  we  could  say : — 

RicnoHD,  Fabrouv  12,  1862. 

“GEMTLnoN — On  my  arrival  in  this  city  last 
evening  I  received  your  very  kind  letter,  wel¬ 
coming  me  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion,  and  tendering  me  the  honor  of  a  public 
dinner.  I  regret — deeply  regret — that  my  visit 
to  Richmond  will  necessarily  be  so  brief  I  can¬ 
not  eqjoy  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of 
meeting  you  all  at  the  festive  board.  Intend¬ 
ing  merely  to  pass  a  day  with  my  valued  friend 
Judge  Mason,  my  previous  arrangements  are  of 
such  a  character  that  I  must  leave  here  to-moi^ 
row,  or,  at  the  latest,  on  Saturday  morning. 

“But  whilst  I  cannot  accept  the  dinner,  I 
shall  ever  esteem  the  invitation  from  so  many 
of  Virginia’s  most  distinguished  and  estimable 
sons,  one  of  the  proudest  honors  of  my  life. 
Your  ancient  and  renowned  Commonwealth 
has  ever  been  the  peculiar  guardian  of  State 
rights,  and  the  firm  supporter  of  Constitutional 
liberty,  of  law,  and  of  order.  When,  therefore, 
she  endorses  with  her  approbation  any  of  my 
poor  efforts  to  serve  the  country,  her  commen¬ 
dation  is  a  sure  guarantee  that  these  have 
been  devoted  to  a  righteous  cause. 

“  You  are  pleased  to  refer  in  favorable  terms 
to  my  recent  conduct  ‘  at  home  in  defense  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  Laws.’  This  was 
an  easy  and  agreeable  task,  because  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  have  ever  been  as  loyal  and 
fmthM  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  States  of  which  it  is 
composed,  as  the  people  of  the  ancient  Domin¬ 
ion  themselves.  To  have  pursued  a  different 
course  in  my  native  State,  would,  therefore, 
have  been  to  resist  the  strong  current  of  en¬ 
lightened  puUic  opinion. 

“  I  purposely  refhdn  frt>m  disensring  the 
original  merit  of  the  Compromise,  because  I 
consider  it,  to  employ  the  expressive  language 
of  the  day,  as  a  “finality” — a  fixed  fact — a 
most  important  enactment  of  law,  the  agitation 
or  dtotnrtMDoe  of  which  could  do  no  possible 


good,  but  might  produce  much  positive  evil. 
Our  noble  vessel  of  State*,  freighted  with  the 
hopes  of  mankind,  both  for  the  present  and 
future  generations,  has  passed  through  the 
most  dangerous  breakers  which  she  has  ever 
encountered,  and  has  triumphantly  ridden  out 
the  storm.  Both  those  who  supported  the 
measures  of  the  Compromise  as  just  and  neces¬ 
sary,  and  those  who,  regarding  them  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  light,  yet  acquiesce  in  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  Union,  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion — that  it  must  and  shall  be  executed.  They 
have  thus,  for  every  practical  purpose,  adopted 
the  same  platform,  and  have  resolved  to  sus¬ 
tain  it  against  the  common  enemy.  Why, 
then,  should  they  wrangle  and  divide  and  waste 
their  energies,  not  respecting  the  main  ques¬ 
tion,  which  has  already  been  definitely  settled, 
but  in  regard  to  the  process  which  has  brought 
them,  though  from  different  directions,  to  the 
same  conclusion  7  Above  all,  why  should  the 
strength  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  coun¬ 
try  be  impaired  and  its  ascendancy  jeoparded 
for  any  such  cause  t  We  who  believe  that  the 
triumph  of  Democratic  principles  is  essential 
not  only  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Union,  but 
even  to  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution, 
ought  reciprocally  to  forget,  and,  if  need  be, 
to  forgive  the  past,  and  cordially  unite  with 
our  political  brethren  in  sustaining  for  the 
future  the  good  old  cause  of  Democracy.  It 
must  be  a  source  of  deep  and  lasting  pleasure 
to  every  patriotic  heart  that  our  beloved  coun¬ 
try  ha-s  so  happily  passed  through  the  late  try¬ 
ing  and  dangerous  crisis.  The  volcano  has 
been  extinguished,  1  trust,  forever ;  and  the 
man  who  would  apply  a  firebrand,  at  the 
present  moment,  to  the  combustible  materials 
which  still  remain,  may  produce  an  eruption 
to  overwhelm  both  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union. 

With  sentiments  of  high  and  grateful  respect, 
I  remain  your  fellow  ci&en, 

Jamxs  Buchanan. 

Shxlion  F.  lam,  Bm].,  sad  other  gentlemen.” 

On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Pierce  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  appointed  Minister 
to  England.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
selection  gave  general  satisfhetion.  The  im¬ 
pression  derived  from  his  past  diplomatic 
career,  and  especially  from  his  able  and  bril¬ 
liant  correspondence  on  the  Oregon  question, 
in  1845,  that  the  honor  and  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  safe  in  his  hands,  has  been 
amply  justified  by  the  events  of  his  mission  so 
far  as  they  have  been  made  public.  These  are 
of  so  recent  occurrence  that  they  are  familiar 
to  the  public,  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary 
for  ns  to  recapitulate  them.  The  Ostend  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  corre^ndence  on  the  Central 
American  question  bear  witness,  not  only  to 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  progressive  ideas,  but  to  his 
skill  as  a  diplomatist  and  negotiator.  At  the 
present  moment  he  stands  before  the  country 
as  the  most  prominent  DemocraUc  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  and  his  nomination  by  the 
Cincinnati  is  thought  extremely  probable. 


The  Bocbbon  Question  Again. — The  “Cleve¬ 
land  Herald  ”  has  a  private  letter,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  the  aged  and  ignorant  Indian  wo¬ 
man  who  it  has  been  claim^  is  the  mother  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  and  of  whom  proof  positive 
exists  that  she  has  been  tampered  with  and  in¬ 
fluenced  not  to  divulge  the  secret  connected 
wi&  him,  has,  very  lately,  rimed  a  written  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  Mr.  Williams  is  only  her 
adopted  son.  Beside  this,  a  letter  has  been 
received  from  France,  from  a  perfectly  respon¬ 
sible  man,  which  letter  is  in  tlm  hands  of  a  dis- 
tingulriied  divine,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Williams, 
stating  that  the  writer  was  present  when  the 
Danp&i  was  conveyed  from  the  prison  to  a 
barge  on  the  river,  to  be  taken  away. 
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UNITED  STATES  MAGAZINE  OP  SCIENCE,  ART, 


me  CANDIDATCB  FOB  THB  FBMiraiVCT. 

Wb  receive  abundant  approval  of  the  coarse 
adopted  by  08  to  present  Portraits  and  Bio- 
graphicc.1  dcetches  of  the  more  prominent  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Presidency.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  difflcnlties  encountered  in  the  mat¬ 
ter — each  as  who  comes  first,  and  which  man’s 
history  will  interest  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
readers,  etc.  In  all  these  preliminaries,  we  are 
governed  by  circamstances,  and  not  by  any 
preferences  of  onr  own.  As  a  literary  and 
instructive  periodical,  the  United  States  Hao- 
AZiNB  eschews  politics ;  and  the  data  of  these 
biographies,  and  sometimes  the  whole  ^etch,  is 
written  by  the  intimate  friends  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  presented.  We  make  this  statement  to 
account  for  any  seeming  inconsistency  that 
may  strike  the  reader.  The  friends  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  candidates  must  have  patience — each  will 
have  their  tom. 

SOCIAIi  VTOPIA8. 

Tbb  great  and  constant  numerical  increase 
of  the  followers  of  the  Fox  girls,  or  splritoal- 
ists — the  expoet  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Free- 
Love  disciples — the  recent  brutal  and  startling 
tragedies  at  New  Haven,  and  the  scores  of  chi¬ 
merical  phantasy  that  are  constantly  develop¬ 
ing  in  all  sections,  are  certainly  subjects  of 
more  than  pasting  Interest ;  and  to  the  reflect¬ 
ive  mind  present  conclusive  evidences  that 
they  are  wisely  ordained,  that  they  are  regu¬ 
larly  laid  down  in  the  great  programme  of  the 
events  of  the  world,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
drama  of  human  existence,  and  each  of  these 
acts  has  its  efibctive  share  in  the  further 
development  of  intellectual  advancement  The 
reader  must  understand  ns,  and  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  suppose  we  would  in  the  slightest  degree 
defend  or  shield  the  fanatical  abd  deluded  prose¬ 
lytes  of  the  woman  Wakeman ;  neitiier  would  We 
advance  a  jot  or  tittle  in  favor  of  the  lecherous 
sensoalists  of  Utah,  the  Rappers,  the  Millerites, 
the  Shakers,  the  Foorierites,  or  any  other  spec¬ 
ulative  idealists ;  who,  to  propagate  their  the¬ 
ories,  are  antagonistic  with  divine  oT'  human 
law.  In  grave  truth,  thus  far  we  have  been 
enabled  to  steer  wide  of  all  visionary  schemes 
of  the  class  here  referred  to ;  still,  we  think  the 
petition  we  allude  to  above  can  be,  and  has 
been  elfectaally  maintained. 

In  every  country,  and  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  there  have  been  sages  and  poets  who, 
contrasting  the  present  with  the  past,  have  seen 
reason  to  anticipate  for  humanity  a  destiny  as 
superior  to  its  condition  in  the  time  in  which 
they  live  ae  that  was  to  the  barbarism  from 
which  it  had  emerged ;  and,  embodying  their 
sanguine  anticipations  in  prophecy  or  philo¬ 
sophic  fiction,  have  idealized  a  state  of  society 
in  which  the  evils  of  the  past  and  present  should 
have  no  existence.  These  constantly  reproduc¬ 
ing  visions  of  the  future  have  assnmed  a  variety 
of  forms,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  locality  in  which  they  have  been  promul¬ 
gated,  and  the  bentof  mind  the  author ;  sobm- 
times  appearing  in  a  poUtical  fbrm,  as  the  veri¬ 
table  Magna  Gbarta  of  the  fixture;  atothersasBO- 
ciated  with  some  new  tlieoiy  of  the  mind ;  and 
often  as  a  new  religion,  or  a  new  maaifestation 
of  one  mdre  venerable.  Soch  theofrieeatidspeen- 


lations  seem  natural  to  the  human  mind  under 
certtin  conditions,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  have  conduced  to  social  progress,  by 
sparring  society  onward,  preventing  stagna¬ 
tion  and  retrogression,  and  constantly  directing 
the  attention  of  mankind  to  a  higher  destiny. 
Though  never  generally  received,  who  diall  say 
to  what  extent  they  have  influenced  tiie  pro¬ 
gress  of  societyT  It  is  chiefly  in  this  view  that 
they  command  onr  respect  and  attention,  as 
infiltrating  public  opinion' with  new  ideas,  sug^ 
gestive  of  requisite  reforms  and  ameliorations. 
True,  many  of  these  abstractfons  are  caught  up 
by  the  illiterate,  the  mountebank,  the  indolent, 
and  tile  licentious ;  vice  and  brutality  are 
matured  and  brought  forth  as  readily  ae  the 
paratitic  fungi,  that  blast  and  wither  the  cer¬ 
eals.  They  are  as  two  edged  swords,  and  while 
they  cat  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  yet  they 
hew  out  straight  forward  uaths  which  seem  to 
invite  intellect  onward. 

Recently  a  large  portion  of  the  newspaper 
press,  has  teemed  with  extended  articles,  re¬ 
viewing  the  diabolical  tragedies  that  recently 
occured  in  a  neighboring  city ;  committed 
by  illiterate  parties,  laboring  nnder  a  reli¬ 
gious  or  fhnatical  phantasy.  The  “  Herald  ” 
seizes  the  occasion,  to  evaporate  a  large  influx 
of  superflous  vapor,  rutiiing  into  one  of  its 
usual  tirades  against  association,  spiritualism, 
fraternity,  etc.  Among  other  theories  advanced 
are  the  ideas  that  civilization  is  retrograding 
in  this  country — that  we  are  rapidly  reaching 
the  days  of  Salem  witchcraft,  and,  that  in  fixture, 
to  prevent  like  occurrences,  certain  parties 
should  be  debarred  the  use  of  the  Bible.  Now, 
we  half  like  the  latter  idea,  and,  if  the 
“Herald”  and  its  partizans,  can  make  the 
hypothesis  universal,  we  would  gladly  become 
a  proselyte.  Still,  remember  the  theory  adopted 
mut  be  univereaL  Intemperance  has  caused 
more  crime  and  misery  in  our  own  country, 
daring  the  last  five  years,  then  all  the  social 
ideologies  since  the  days  of  the  Essenes ;  there¬ 
fore,  to  commence  operations,  abolitii  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  cup  from  all  who  break  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  by  its  abuse.  If  the  theory  eradicates 
this  tingle  social  abnse,  it  will  become  vastly 
popular,  and  we  have  several  other  evils  of 
almost  equal  importance  to  propose  for  its  ex- 
terpating  influence. 

Utopiui  ideas  have  been  reproduced  through 
many  centuries,  which  fhet  is  regarded  by  some 
as  a  proof  that  the  human  mind  revolves  in  a 
circle,  constantly  conceiving  the  same  ideas ; 
and  by  others  as  an  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  idea  is  based. 
The  progression  that  has  been,  forbids  ns  to 
entertain  the  first  belief ;  the  second  involves  a 
problem  which  will  be  best  solved  by  posterity. 
Notwithstanding  their  many  abuses  the  social 
ideologies  of  the  present  day,  ate  evidently  the 
expression  of  a  deeply  felt  want,  an  aspiration 
after  the  beantifixl  and  the  intellectnal,  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  sympathy  for  human  wo ;  and  while 
their  authors,  and  those  who  adopt  them,  confine 
themselves  to  moral  and  peacefixl  meaxxs  of  pro- 
pagathig  them,  and  do  not  snfTer  their  zeal  to 
mislead  them  into  courses  inimical  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  order,  we  should  respect  their 
motives,  however  erroneous  we  may  deem  their 
opinioixs.  In  this  age,  whatever  good  may  be 
contained'  in  the  systems  past  or  present, 


will  not  be  lost ;  tixe  criticisms  of  their  authors 
upon  present  society  may  be  usefixl  in  drawing 
the  attention  of  legislators  to  many  errors  and 
abuses — the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  past,  and 
their  visions  of  tiie  fixture  may  niggest  many 
modifications  applicable  to  the  moral,  mental, 
and  material  wants  of  the  present  generation. 
We  dive  for  pearls  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
and  descend  for  gold  in  the  darksome  mire  ; 
and  we  should  not  disdain  to  search  for  truths 
among  dreams  of  Utopia  and  foretiiadowings 

of  the  Millenium. 

- >>■»■«■<  ■ 

Thb  Wintek. — The  acceptable  Indian  sum¬ 
mer  that  tarried  with  us  in  this  latitude  close 
on  to  Christmas,  has  been  succeeded  by  what  is 
vulgarly  termed,  “  an  old-fashioned  winter.” 
The  storm-king  came  forward  as  a  stampede  of 
roaring  tigers,  and  for  a  time  htid  seige  to  all 
outside.  Railway  and  all  other  means  of  com¬ 
munication  were  suspended — a  freezing  embar¬ 
go  was  laid  on  the  mails  as  well  as  individuals 
in  the  coarse  of  transit,  and  which  even  now  is 
scarcely  more  than  removed.  Our  harbor  and 
rivers  are  covered  with  huge  cakes  of  floating 
ice ;  navigation  is  obstructed  so  much  that  each 
trip  of  the  ferry-boats,  that  ply  to  the  suburbs, 
is  accompanied  with  peril  and  danger,  and  it 
requires  the  utmost  skill  to  successfully  accom- 
plitii  them.  A  whole  month  of  sleighing  is  a 
novelty  seldom  eiyoyed  in  New  York  city ;  it 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  owners  of 
horse-flesh  are  quite  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  rich  harvest  already 
garnered,  even  at  this  late  day,  a  single  horse 
and  cutter  commands  a  per  diem  of  ten  dollars, 
“large  establishments  in  proportion.”  The 
carnaval  has  been  extended  from  day  to  day, 
and  it  .seems,  that  Gothaxnites  like  old  “  Vir- 
ginny,”  will  “  nebber  tire.”  The  express  com¬ 
panies  and  large  hotels  led  off;  the  fashionables 
of  all  the  grades  of  “  the  tendoms  ”  followed, 
the  “  bone  and  sinew  ”  caught  up  the  ball,  and 
now  target  excursions  are  laid  aside,  and 
sleighing  parties,  large  and  small,  are  projected 
on  all  tides  ;  many  of  them  with  the  pleasing 
accompaniments  of  music,  dancing,  hot  sup¬ 
pers,  etc.,  at  the  various  resorts  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  xniles ;  in  brief,  these  reasonable  re¬ 
unions  are  not  only  the  order  of  the  day,  but 
of  the  xilght,  also.  But  while  these  festivities 
have  been  ei^oyed,  sad  havoc  has  occured  on 
our  coasts ;  many  a  weary  voyager  has  been 
brought  almost  in  tight  of  those  from  whom  he 
had  been  long  separated,  yet  fondly  loved  and 
cherished,  and  then  suddenly  hurled  forward  to 
“  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveler  returns.” 
Oixr  noble  coast  pilots,  those  hardy  craftsmen, 
who  never  flinch,  but  are  ever  ready  to  obey 
the  commands  of  duty  and  humaxiity,  they,  also, 
have  been  forced  to  contribute  to  the  sacrifice. 
Yes,  yet  another  winter  will  soon  pass ;  sweet 
spring  will  open  in  all  her  blooming  loveliness, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  ixnmediate  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  deceased,  the  shipwrecks  on  oxxr 
coasts,  and  the  sleigh  rides  in  the  city,  will  be 
of  equal  importance  in  the  memory  of  toe  massesT 
-  - - 

OnoANikATiON  or  tbIe  Hoose. — ^Is  it  not'  lin- 
miliating  when  we  reflect  that  two  hundred  aiid 
thirty-four  selected  representatives  of  nearly' 
twenty-flve  xxiillions  of  tree  people  are  unable' 
to  select  a  presiding  officer  t  Lately  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Robert  ToomtiiC  of  Georgia,  was  rroeived ' 
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and  lectored  before  a  highlj  intellectual  anti- 
slavery  audience,  in  Boston,  Maasaohnsetts. 
Nov,  are  the  people  of  Tallahasse,  Florida, 
ready  to  invite  the  Honorable  Charles  Sumner, 
of  Boston,  Naasachusetts,  to  their  city,  and  hear 
his  views  on  the  same  subject  t  We  pause  for  a 
reply.  However,  the  spirit  here  proposed 
would  lead  to  a  speedy  organisatioa  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


A  SnrmLT  Lstter  from  ths  CommiT. — 
How  it  snowed  and  blowed.  How  it  snowed 
again  and  didn’t  blow.  Post-office  unpleasut- 
nesB.  How  Sapwood  was  apiweciated. 

Dim  Brother  EIditor  : — A  winter  in  the 
country — think  of  it  I  But  then  there  are 
storm-scenes,  and  home-cheer,  and  sleigh-rides 
to  enliven  it  As  for  the  latter,  the  real  arti¬ 
cle  is  only  to  be  had  in  the  country.  Not  that 
out-door  amusement  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
sleighing,  which  yon  have  in  Broadway  as  we 
have  here,  when  the  masses  take  their  sleigd>ing 
in  sixpenny  doses,  packed  like  dry  goods  in 
huge  sleighs,  black  with  yelling,  crasy  men, 
raced  through  the  streets  at  the  highest  speed 
after  the  most  reckless  driving,  amid  noise  and 
confhsion,  exposed  to  the  keen  blasts,  trodden 
upon  by  each  other,  pelted  in  the  face  by  snow 
balls — where  you  suffer  a  hundred  per  cent,  of 
pain  for  every  five  of  Am ;  but,  neverthelew,  all 
classes  go  in  for  the  Sport,  regardless  of  the 
risks  and  follies  which  make  this  diversion 
among  yon  a  revel — ^begun  in  good  ^rits,  but 
carried  on  in  recklessness  and  ending  in  deq>e- 
ration. 

From  my  one  solitary  afternoon’s  experience 
of  sleigh-riding  in  New  York,  J  can  imagine 
what  high  carnival  yon  are  now  holding,  if  the 
snow  has  Ihllen  there  to  one4ialf  the  depth  it 
has  here.  Nothing  short  of  an  enlarged  edition 
of  the  Astor  Place  Riots,  some  one  has  said, 
can  begin  to  develop  the  extent  of  excitement 
produced  by  twelve  inches  of  snow  in  Broad¬ 
way. 

An  altogether  different  article  is  country 
sleighing.  The  three  feet  on  a  level  of  spotless 
purity,  the  nnooth  beaten  road,  scarcely  less 
stained  than  the  untrodden  fields,  the  display 
of  horses  that  know  nothing  of  city  drudgery, 
the  stowing  away  of  glowing  cheeks  and  spark¬ 
ling  eyes  under  a  cloud  of  bnllhloes  and  blank¬ 
ets,  the  turn-out  generally,  combining  space, 
comfort,  merriment,  the  excitement  of  starting, 
the  merry  bells,  the  exhilirating  atmosphere, 
the  stars  twinkling  in  far-off  splendor,  the  sil¬ 
ence  around — unbroken,  save  by  the  joyous 
greeting  of  the  few  who  are  met  upon  the  road, 
the  baying  of  the  distant  dog,  the  lights  in  the 
window  of  the  old  farm-house,  where  the  party 
are  expected,  the  sudden  halt  “  square  up  to 
the  door,”  the  welcome,  the  unrobing,  the  fire¬ 
place  occupying  one  entire  end  of  the  room, 
glowing  with  a  conflagration  that  would  call 
out  the  engines  in  the  city ;  such  is  a  sleigh-ride 
in  the  country.  And  such  a  one  I  was  promised 
three  weeks  ago,  so  soon  as  the  snow  fell  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity — an  unfortunate  contingency,  I 
thought,  for  at  that  time  there  was  no  prospect 
of  its  doing  it. 

Were  we  ever  to  have  sleighing  t  That  was 
the  question  often  agitated :  but  as  we  were 
all  sitting  by  our  cosy  fire-side  one  evening — I 
writing,  your  mother  knitting,  fhther  dosing. 


presently  the  latter,  rousing  himself,  went  to 
the  door  and  looked  out — shutting  it  briskly, 
he  returned  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  as  if 
remarking  to  himself,  “  we  shall  have  snow  to¬ 
morrow.”  I  retired  upon  the  announcement, 
but  confided  it  to  my  pillow,  as  my  opinion, 
that  it  was  a  donbtflil  prediction ;  but  lo  1  in 
the  morning,  sure  enough,  the  earth  lay  all  white 
and  still  under  a  dainty  covering  of  ermine 
— not  enough  for  a  winding  sheet ;  but  some 
large  flakes  were  still  felling. 

Now,  thought  I,  for  my  ride  I  there  is  a  moon, 
and  all  things  favorable.  But  it  seems  all  the 
elements  did  not  concur  in  the  arrangement 
The  wind,  as  yet,  had  had  no  voice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  snow  fairies  had  it  all  their  own  way 
through  the  night — spreading  ^enUy  and 
evenly  nature’s  chill  dn4)ery ;  but  now  Boreas 
must  have,  according  to  custom,  the  adjusting 
of  her  robe  ;  there  was  something  now  to  blow 
for,  and  he  would  improve  the  occasion. 
Weary  of  chasing  withered  leaves  to  secure 
hiding  places ;  weary  of  his  own  piping  througdi 
dismantled  tree-tope ;  tired  of  playing  all  sorts 
of  mischievous  pranks  with  all  sorts  of  people ; 
buffeting  school  children  on  their  way  home  ; 
snatching  their  caps,  and  dinner  ba&ets,  and 
sending  them  half  way  back,  in  pursuit  of  their 
fugitive  property ;  worrying  Toby  Becks,  on 
errands,  with  important  messages ;  or  wrestling 
with  lady  pedestrians,  for  the  possession  of 
their  lightly  poised  head-gear.  Disgusted  with 
all  this,  and  greatly  in  want  of  variety — the 
wind  had  retired  for  some  days  to  sullen  cares ; 
to  wait  for  something  to  “  turn  up.”  Now, 
however,  the  snow  had  “come  down”  hand¬ 
somely,  which  was  just  the  sort  of  challenge  he 
was  waiting  for ;  and  now  for  a  display  of  skill  I 
and  he  fell  to  work  upon  the  twelve  inches  of 
raw  material  with  all  tbs  wild  intent  for  frolic 
that  Metropolitans  exhibit  when  that  quantity 
of  feathjery  softness  makes  gay  and  bright  their 
streets.  And  such  mad  work  as  he  made  of 
it  1  ^^eh  “  method  in  his  madness,”  and  sneb 
madness  in  his  method! 

With  surpasiiag  taste,  but  surprising  disre¬ 
gard  to  economy  or  the  bmievplcBt  nass  of  snmp, 
he  blew  it  off  the  yard  to  drift  it  high  upon  the 
door  stone  and  against  the  window# ;  he  sw^t 
it  clear  e«a  of  the  wall,  but  laid  it  nicely  and 
with  precisioa  against  the  fences,  so  that,  tl^gh 
there  wa#  no  sleighiag,  there  waa  an  anbroken 
line  of  pigmy  Alps  guarding  the  roadside,  fin¬ 
ished  off  with  peak,  and  enrve,  and  hollow,  in 
admirable  imitatien.  Every  moood  and  bilioefc 
wtve  smoothed  sad  iced  like  mammoth  bridal 
loaves,  and  the  old  log  where  the  ax  was  lying 
was  toansfennsd  into  a  fallen  pillar,  and 
“  sculped,’!  as  a  Yankee  wonld  say,  with  a  skill 
beyond  the  chissl  of  Powera  No  pains  were 
spared  \  wherever  a  feathery  firinge,  or  curve, 
or  waring  grase  waa  needed,  though. the  foun¬ 
dation  often  wM  nothing  mete  than  a  dead 
shrub  or  dew^g  stomp,  tbs  fsntaatio  artist 
bent  his  energies  to  discuiss  and  emheUiah  it, 
“  regardless  of  expense.” 

As  nofey  ss  he  wM  inpssssnt,  this  obstinate 
uUquity,  that  otdoweth  where  he  Usteth” 
and  when  he  Usteth— also  took  his  time  about 
it,  aed,  for  three  daye  and  nights  be  reigned  in 
uninterrupted  snarchy  and  freedom.  The  sun 
lo<Aed  forth  at  intervals  upon  the  merriment, 
sod  smiled  a  whiter,  {^ssUy  smile  at  die  goings 


on — but  interfered  not ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  third  day,  as  he  went  down,  or  rather  varn¬ 
ished  from  the  sky — the  wind  snbeided  too, 
with  a  InU  as  if  a  dozen  Niagaras  had  sudden¬ 
ly  ceased  rushing  and  roaring ;  and  when  the 
stars  came  out,  stiU  and  cold,  in  the  clear  sky, 
they  seemed  to  be  keeping  calm  vigil  over  a 
sleeping  bedlam.  Greenland  1  how  cold  it  was, 
though  1  The  frost-king  took  np  the  scepter 
or  rather  pmicU  (for  he,  too,  is  an  artist,  in  a 
quiet  way),  and  such  winter  landscapec  as  he 
drew  from  that  hoar  imagination  of  his :  upon 
the  windows  of  merry  sleigh  riders — of  boys 
skating  with  muffled  faces — of  cottages  distch^ 
and  snow  covered,  with  their  wreaUw  of  smoke 
curling  from  the  chimney— of  8t<wm-beat  Nor¬ 
wegian  coasts,  with  vessels  lying  wrecked  upon 
them — ^Mon  Blsnc  and  Mont  de  Glace — Lap- 
land  fields — and,  sure  as  Santa  Clans,  reindeer 
and  sledges  careering  over  them!  A  sleigh- 
ride  was  not  to  be  thought  of  in  such  an  atmoe- 
phere — in  fact  mms  was  forgotten,  I  took 
instead  an  aerial  excursion  with  fancy,  and  for 
bells,  had  but  the  measured  chimes  of  my  own 
thoughts. 

Thus  the  week  waned ;  as  an  offset  to  its  mono¬ 
tony,  I  hoped  on  Saturday  to  get  such  a  bundle 
of  dispatches  as  would  repay  all  other  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  preserve  a  freshness  and  bloom 
within,  though  tempests  and  perpetual  win¬ 
ter  reigned  without  But,  alas  I  not  only  the 
elements,  bat  the  State  seemed  to  conspire 
against  me ;  I  walked  up  to  the  post-office 
on  the  hiU,  and  after  waiting  two  hours  (the 
“  man  of  Uz”  bad  had  his  patience  tried  about 
letters,  or  else  he  meant  to  exaggerate  the 
slowness  of  his  existence  when  he  said,  “My 
days  are  no  swifter  than  a  poet!”)  the  mail 
came,  but  it  might  as  weU  have  been  a  female, 
for  aU  it  brought  ne  of  “  fond  tidings.”  The 
post  mistress  said  that  my  mail  (misdirected,  as 
usual)  had  probably  gone  down  to  the  hollow. 

Comforting — very !  Whatever  of  glad  or  sad 
“  Uncle  Sam”  had  for  me  in  his  budget,  that 
unaccommodating  relative  had  carried  right 
past  my  door,  and  now  it  waa  too  late  to  follow 
after,  on  such  a  long  walk,  over  such  a  lonely 
road.  About  the  same  hour,  though — was  it  T — 
that  daoe  Nyre  started  on  that  memorable  win¬ 
ter  walk  over  to  Hay  to  deposit  a  letter ;  and 
sitting  on  the  stile  below  that  unlncky  (?)  cause¬ 
way,  met,  face  to  fece,  her  destiny.  But  for 
me,  there  was  no  prospect  of  meeting  a  Gytrach 
(though  dogs  wonld  not  be  wanting)  and  an 
uuhprsed  Rochiatan ;  and  thus  the  foundation 
laid  for  ano^er  scene  in  this  world’s  history, 
and  another  inimitable  romance.  There  was 
no  such  fancied  inducement  for  a  walk ;  indeed, 
I  was  not  teriain  of  a  letter;  so  I  laid  plans  for 
the  next  day  to  the  extent  of  a  walk  to  the 
pqat-office  before  breakfast. 

In  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  an  nnmis- 
takeable  sifting  against  my  window,  and  I 
arose  and  looked  oat!  My  walk  was  taken 
from  the  next  day’s  outgoings  immediately, 
and  no  aatisfectory  exercise  sabetitated. 

The  morning  showed  my  discretioR ;  the 
earth  this  time  was  not  only  shrouded,  but 
buried  literally.  Four  feet  depth  of  hroed 
and  niu^nUting  whiteneea  stretched  fer  sway 
to  the  forest ;  covering  the  fences,  suppressing 
sU  idea  of  a  road;  and  suggesting  snow 
shoes  end  Bsqnimanx  HtP***!  **  P^’*' 
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rible  equipment  for  travel  in  that  emergency. 
The  post-office  receded  into  remote  space,  and 
my  letters.  If  I  had  any  there,  were  carried,  in 
tmth,  “  into  the  middle  of  next  week.”  Such  a 
storm  as  the  east  wind  let  loose  upon  ns  I  Your 
father  (and  he  is  a  matter-of-lhct  man)  says 
that  no  such  fall  of  snow,  in  so  short  a  time, 
has  he  witnessed,  since  those  which  used  to 
come  in  March  on  our  bleak  native  hills,  cover¬ 
ing  the  sheep  in  their  “  watched  pens,”  obliter¬ 
ating  the  bam  yard  and  its  mute  astonished 
inhabitants,  and  making  a  “whited  sepul¬ 
chre”  or  mausoleum,  with  a  chimney  of  that 
“  dear  hut — our  home.”  Such  a  storm — such 
a  smothering  of  all  creation  under  snowy 
feathers — such  mnffiing  of  cold  wool  about  the 
fcce  of  nature — such  bleak  perspectives  and 
such  blank  prospects,  yon  can  only  know  by 
becoming  like  your  bumble  servant,  a  voluntary 
exile  to  the  country  in  the  heart  of  winter ! 

So,  a  long  Sunday  is  before  me,  and  nothing 
but  the  magazine  you  sent  us  with  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  freshness  about  it,  and  to  remind  ns 
that  “  life  beats  in  the  frozen  bough,”  or  spring 
is  ever  coming. 

But  I  must  tell  yon — in  our  famished  state, 
the  magazine  came  near  being  the  death  of  ns. 
I  liked  all  the  articles  in  it,  and  “  Sapwood 
Saxe”  I  reserved  and  read  to  a  circle  of  your 
friends  and  relatives,  but  with  most  disastrous 
effects. 

The  commencement,  a  la  Hiawatha,  was 
thought  to  be  a  “killing”  imitation,  and 
as  I  read  on,  “  Sapwood  ”  was  lost  sight  of  in 
the  style  of  song  and  Saxon  into  which  he  was 
done.  They  all  went  off  into  various  stages  of 
colapse :  /remained  unimpaired  until  I  reached 
the  twenty-second  stanza,  when  I,  too,  resigned, 
and  was  bronght-to  with  with  a  sprinkling  of 
the  same  element  so  fatal  to  “Sapwood.”  I 
finished  the  “  legend,”  but  it  came  near  finish¬ 
ing  me  ;  as  it  is,  I  am  “  slowly  recovering.” 

But  I  must  close.  Perhaps  yon  would  like 
to  know  hew  we  are  sanitarily.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  “  Sapwood,”  nothing  serious  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  interrupt  our  health.  We  are,  as  I 
said,  “  Bein  portent ;”  I  hope  this  long  letter 
will  find  yon  the  same. 

Heaven  keep  you  from  the  poet’s  detention 
and  the  “  law’s  delay,”  from  the  “  insolence  of 
office,”  from  the  dangers  that  beset  Broadway, 
especially  during  the  “  winter  carnival,”  from 
the  perils  of  winter  itself,  from  fire  and  (host, 
and  from  the  fate  of  “  Sapwood.” 

Kindly,  L. 


Tbk  Eastern  (Question. — Innumerable  doves 
bearing  innumerable  olive  branches  in  their 
tender  beaks  seem  floating  in  the  air.  Paris 
journals,  of  a  semi-official  character,  think  that 
the  end  of  the  war  has  been  attained,  and  that 
France  might  consent  to  a  peace  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  proposed  by  the  Allies  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war.  The  remodelling  of  the 
map  of  Europe  was  by  no  means,  say  they,  the 
aim  of  the  Allies  in  declaring  war  against  Rus¬ 
sia.  A  pamphlet  advocating  the  organization 
of  a  Peace  Congress  of  Sovereigns  to  decide 
between  the  belligerents,  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris,  and  is  attributed  by  some  to 
Louis  Napoleon,  by  others  to  Dronin  de  I’Hnys 
and  Count  Walowski.  Correspondences  from 
Constantinople,  entitled  to  a  certain  reliance. 


speaks  of  the  sending  back,  by  the  French,  of 
the  principal  siege  train  and  large  quantities 
of  cannon-shot  to  Malta  and  Marseilles.  This 
looks  as  if  the  Allies  had  given  op  the  idea  of 
attacking  the  North  of  Sevastopol,  at  least  for 
the’ present  In  the  meantime,  Count  Ester- 
hazy  has  arrived  at  St  Petersburg  with  his 
peace  propositions,  which  amount  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — The  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  forts  on  its 
coasts,  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  Bessarabia, 
to  guarantee  the  iteedom  of  the  Danube  and 
the  abandonment  of  all  pretensions  to  a  protect¬ 
orate  over  the  Principalities.  In  the  event  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Russiau  government  to  accede 
to  these  proposals  (three  weeks  are  allowed 
for  deliberation),  the  Austrian  ambassador 
will  be  recalled.  The  acceptance  of  these  prop¬ 
ositions  by  Alexander,  seems  exceedingly  hypo¬ 
thetical.  Rumor,  even,  speaks  of  a  letter  ftnm 
the  Emperor  to  his  royal  brother  of  Prussia, 
which  destroys  any  hope  of  an  accommodation. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Prussia  does  not  sus¬ 
tain  the  proposals.  While  France  seems  to  be 
peacefully  inclined,  England  pretends  to  be 
exceedingly  ferocious,  rejects  the  Peace  Pam¬ 
phlet,  and  will  only  hear  of  a  conference  of 
armed  powers.  Russia  replies  to  all  this  by 
fortifying  every  inch  of  Sevastopol  and  by 
making  general  preparations  fbr  carrying  on 
the  war. 

Much  as  peace  is  to  be  desired,  multitudinous 
as  are  the  rumors  in  circulation,  and  much  as 
diplomacy  may  plot  the  termination  of  the  war, 
it  seems  to  ns  far  distant  yet  However,  while 
we  wait  the  result  of  the  Austrian  envoy’s  mis¬ 
sion  we  may  say  to  the  belligerents,  in  their 
own  interest  as  in  that  of  other  countries :  Pal 
vobitcum  / 


A  Message  (not  the  Pbesidentiai.). — Our 
Mayor  Wood  seems  to  be  a  chip  of  an  entirely 
new  block.  He  has  a  most  exalted  idea  of 
his  responsibility  as  chief  magistrate  of  a  great 
city  le  New  York.  There  is  a  vastness  of 
conception  and  a  degree  of  ideality  and  sub¬ 
limity  about  his  pronnneiamentos  (^ongh  the 
aldermen  and  conncilmen  have  the  bad  taste 
not  to  read  them)  which  amaze  the  peruser. 
In  his  late  message,  he  paints  the  fbtnre  of  the 
Empire  City  with  a  voluptuous  imagery  which 
equals  the  gorgeous  fancy  displayed  in  that 
delight  of  our  juvenile  days—"  The  Arabian 
Nights  Entertidnments.”  However,  underneath 
the  flowers  and  jewels  of  his  eastern  style  of 
composition,  the  serious  reader  sees  a  Napo¬ 
leonic  spirit  insinuating  itself  jesoitloally. 
Had  tiie  mayor  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  engraved  his  name  on 
the  monuments  of  the  century  he  lived  In. 
He  might  have  furnished  timber  for  a  poet,  or 
a  usurper.  But,  at  present,  we  doubt  if  he  can 
succeed  in  satisfying  his  ambition.  We  have  a 
prejudice  agidnst  giving  too  much  power  to 
one  man,  and  the  Honorable  Fernando  is  eter^ 
nally  crying  for  “  more.”  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  among  his  many  virtues,  the  mayor  does 
not  possesB  that  of  consistency.  He  calls  him¬ 
self,  no  doubt,  a  republican  ;  yet  he  argues  after 
this  fashion  :  “  Good  government  is  impossible 
without  a  centralization  of  power.”  Now,  if  it 
be  impossible  to  govern  some  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  witiiout  centralising  power,  it  is  necessa¬ 


rily  impossible  to  govern  states  or  confedera¬ 
tions  ;  therefore,  Louis  Napoleon  acted  merito¬ 
riously  in  usurping  the  supreme  power  in 
France,  and  whoever  would  do  as  much  for  us 
in  the  United  States  would  be  a  benefhetor  to 
his  country.  Therefore,  Mayor  Wood  is  an 
absolutist,  or  he  is  illogical.  , 

The  mayor’s  despotic  designs  are  approved 
by  a  well  known  Daily ;  but  that  classical 
sheet  has  never  been  affiicted  with  a  plethora 
of  principle  or  consistency.  There  is  no  need 
of  going  back  to  absolutism  for  good  govern¬ 
ment  ;  put  honest  men  in  office  and  the  city 
will  be  well  governed. 


New  Year’s. — Our  conscience  is  at  rest 
We  have  honestly  fhlfilled  our  New  Year’s 
dutiea  We  have  made  about  half  a  hundred 
calls,  amicably  swallowed  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  cups  of  coffee  and  glasses  of  lemonade, 
and  devoured  about  as  many  diminutive  pieces 
of  cake  of  all  kinds  and  qualities,  from  the 
magnificent  “  pound  cake  ”  to  the  humbler  but 
more  digestible  “sponge,”  interspersed  with 
mndry  almonds  and  odd  grapes.  We  have 
shaken  about  fifty  hands,  been  shaken  by  the 
same  in  return,  and  have  wished  and  been  re- 
wished  a  like  number  of  “  happy  New  Year ’a” 
We  have  renewed  old  friendships  which  had 
hung  in  suspense  during  twelve  months,  and 
have  “  taken  up  ”  sundfy  “  philopenas  ”  which 
we  are  almost  ashamed  to  confess  we  had  suf¬ 
fered  to  lie  over  “  dishonored  ”  since  the  First 
of  January,  1865.  Having  thus  performed  our 
duties  as  men  and  citizens  we  feel  at  peace  with 
all  men  and  woman-kind,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
delicious  tranquility  we  can  hope  that  all  our 
readers  have  done  as  much,  and  if  some  of  them 
have  been  defhnlters,  recommend  them  to  make 
up  for  it  next  time. 

- »»♦#««■* 

The  Swedish  Aujance. — A  treaty  hsui  been 
entered  into  between  the  Allied  Powers  and 
the  Swedish  government  by  which  the  latter 
binds  itself  not  to  cede  any  portion  of  its  ter¬ 
ritory  to  Russia,  witiiout  previously  consulting 
the  ikiglish  and  French  governments.  It  seems 
that  Sweden  has  not  bound  herself  to  take  the 
field  against  her  colossal  neighbor,  though 
report  speaks  about  a  secret  clause,  which  is  to 
be  concealed  from  ears  not  diplomatic.  If 
Sweden  takes  up  arms  for  the  alliance,  she  will 
make  the  most  fatal  mistake  a  government  in 
her  position  could  commit  She  is  too  near 
the  den  of  the  Russian  Bear  to  be  safe  from 
his  paw  if  she  vexes  him.  Should  he  take  it 
into  his  head  to  give  her  a  squeeze,  some  time 
hence,  she  cannot  depend  too  much  on  the 
western  powers.  They  may  have  forgotten 
their  present  friends  by  that  time,  or  they  may 
save  them  as  they  have  saved  others,  and  pour 
Sweden  may  cry  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart : 
“  Preserve  me  from  my  friends.” 


Effects  of  the  Cold  Weather. — The  stiff¬ 
ness  of  style  observable  of  late  in  the  articles 
of  some  of  our  New  York  dailies,  is  attributed 
by  some  persons  to  intense  cold,  which  it  seems 
has  frozen  up  their  ideas.  Though  we  cannot 
give  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  cause,  we 
can  testify  to  the  effbet  If  the  above  hypothe¬ 
sis  be  a  true  one.  bow  ardently  their  sub¬ 
scribers  wiil  pray  for  a  thaw ! 
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Baftisii  Extriobdimabt. — The  aaorament  of 
Baptism  has  been  lately  administered  at 
Antwerp,  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Mv 
lines,  to  a  steamboat  destined  to  mn  between 
Antwerp  and  New  York.  His  Eminence  was 
assisted  by  a  great  number  of  clergymen,  and 
no  wonder,  considering  the  size  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  baptized.  We  suppose  it  was  our  old  Mend 
Neptune  who  officiated  as  nurse  on  this  import¬ 
ant  occasion.  Whether  he  said  “  amen,”  is 
donbtftil,  for  his  Pagan  antecedents  are  well 
known.  The  “  Belgique  ”  (that  is  the  name  of 
the  Christian  steamer)  being  thus  free  from 
original  sin,  which  must  lie  exceedingly  heavy 
on  some  of  our  heretic  boats,  will,  no  doubt, 
make  an  extraordinary  passage.  The  owners 
will,  of  a  surety,  be  spared  the  expense  of 
assuring  their  property ;  the  cardinal’s  bless¬ 
ing  will  give  them  sufficient  assurance. 


Thk  Matskluan  Contbovbbst. — The  “chief’ 
question  which  agitates  certain  of  our  politi¬ 
cians,  at  present,  is  the  nativity  of  the  Head  of 
our  Police  Force.  We  have  no  idea  when  this 
momentous  point  will  be  decided,  but  we  would 
cite  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  give  a  decision,  a  point  of  very 
common  law  which  states,  that  the  fact  that  a 
man  is  bom  in  a  stable  cannot  be  received  as 
proof  of  his  being  a  horse.  There  never  was 
such  a  time  since  seven  cities  disputed  the 
honor  of  being  Homer’s  birth-place.  Chief 
Mataell  is  decidedly  a  “  big  ”  man. 


Athenian  Abistocract. — Some  of  our  Boston 
neighbors  are  exceedingly  aristoratic  in  their 
ideas,  for  such  enlightened  republicans  as  they 
are  generally  supposed  to  be.  They  are  above 
amusing  themselves  like  common  mortals  and 
will  not  go  to  the  theaters  on  the  same  nights 
the  vulgar  herd  are  wont  to  throng  those 
places  of  amusement.  This  exquisite  portion 
of  Boston  society  will  not  allow  a  plain  man  to 
agitate  an  unperfnmed  handkerchief  between 
the  wind  and  their  gentility.  To  satisfy  this 
caprice  the  manager  of  the  Boston  theater  has 
been  induced  to  set  apart  an  evening  called  the 
“  Fashionable  Night  ”  for  the  reception  of  the 
exclusives.  We  hope  the  mass  of  the  public 
will  punish  the  management  by  giving  them  a 
“beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes”  every 
other  evening  during  the  week.  After  all,  our 
Upper  Teu  folks  are  more  modest  than  their 
highly  scented  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Modem  Athens. 


Snow  Cakes. — We  know  that  the  ladies  are 
very  jealous  of  any  masculine  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  their  culinary  realm.  We  would 
therefore  beg  them  to  excuse  us  for  introducing 
to  their  notice  a  description  of  cake  with  which 
we  have  been  lately  made  acquainted  by  a 
friend  who  is  as  well  versed  in  the  curiodties 
of  cookery  as  in  those  of  literature.  It  is 
dmply  the  common  pancake,  but  kneaded  with 
mow.  Our  Mend  states  that  the  snow  commu¬ 
nicates  to  the  flour  a  peculiar  taste  and  a 
delightful  crispness  and  lightneaA  We  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  the  delicacy  in 
question,  but  we  would  recommend  our  lady 
Mends  to  try  the  experiment  and  let  ns  know 
how  it  succeeds.  There’s  snow  enough  now  to 
make  a  “Ibw  ”  of  “  them  cakes.” 


Ought  we  not  BLOSoat — A  curious  calcu¬ 
lator  makes  the  estimate  that  if  the  food  which 
the  population  of  the  United  States  would 
waste  in  sixty  years  were  placed  in  wagons, 
each  horse  and  wagon  occupying  two  rods, 
they  would  form  two  hundred  and  eighty  cir¬ 
cles,  encompassing  the  globe  I 


Cbittob  Beware  I — "  Comparisons  are  odori¬ 
ferous,”  says  the  esteemed  Mrs.  Mallaprop, 
slightly  altering  the  maxim  from  the  original 
text  They  are,  moreover,  exceeding  expensive 
when  a  lady  is  the  object  of  them.  A  Parisian 
critic  has  been  lately  condemned  to  pay  500 
francs  fine,  with  2,000  damages,  to  publish  the 
judgment  in  his  own  paper,  and  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  inserting  it  in  three  other  journals, 
for  having  compared  an  actress  of  one  of  the 
Paris  theaters  to  a  “dolL”  Wo  recommend 
our  conflreres  throughout  tiie  Union  to  refiect 
upon  this  fttct,  and  to  be  very  careful  in  the 
choice  of  terms,  when  a  lady’s  in  the  case. 
What ’s  in  a  name  T  Had  the  lady  in  question 
been  likened  unto  a  “  statue  ”  she  would,  no 
doubt  have  felt  fiattered — but  a  “  doll  I”  Well, 
well,  such  is  woman  I 


An  Axebican  Opera. — The  Managers  of  the 
Academy  of  Music  have  accepted  an  opera,  the 
subject  of  which  is  taken  from  Cooper’s  beau¬ 
tiful  novel,  “  The  Spy.”  The  music  has  been 
composed  by  Signor  Arditi,  the  well-khown 
iTorehedn,  and  the  libretto  is  firom  the  pen  of 
Signor  Mannetta,  a  gentleman  of  much  poeti¬ 
cal  talent,  and  one  of  the  Italian  patriots  of  ’48. 
We  hope  the  composer  and  the  poet  will  be 
equal  to  their  task.  The  subject  furnished  a 
wide  field  for  their  talents.  The  character  of 
Harvey  Birch  is  one  of  the  most  noble,  yet 
touching  creations  of  the  great  American 
novelist’s  genius.  A  skillftil  composer  can 
make  him  the  organ  of  much  sadly  beautiful 
melody.  We  do  not  know  when  the  opera  will 
be  represented,  but  we  hope  it  may  be  as 
speedily  as  possible.  We  are  anxious  to 
see  how  our  old  Mends,  “  Captidn  Jack  Law- 
ton,”  the  slashing  Virginian,  and  his  beautiful 
follower,  “Mrs.  Elizabeth  O’Flanagan”  will 
look  in  an  Italian  dress. 


A  Poet  Passed  Awat. — Most  people  are  well 
aware  that  poverty  generally  reigns  in  Parnas¬ 
sus.  Rogers,  the  English  poet,  who  has  just 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  died  immensely  rich,  and  was 
nearly  a  century  old.  Wealth  and  longevity, 
alas  I  rarely  fall  to  the  children  of  the  Muses. 
Rogers  was  no  niggard,  and  his  literary 
and  artistic  brothers  were  ever  welcome 
at  his  hospitable  board.  His  only  enemies 
were  a  few  silly  or  vainglorious  people, 
whom  his  keen  and  polished  wit  wounded  in 
their  most  vulnerable  point — their  self-esteem. 
Some  tried  to  brand  him  as  a  cynic,  and  to 
magnify  his  pleasantries  into  sarcasm ;  but 
what  man  that  ever  distingniihed  himself  by 
his  talents,  taste,  or  critical  judgment,  was 
without  a  crowd  of  petty  snarlers  at  his  heels  T 
Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  author  of  the  “  Plea¬ 
sures  of  Memory.’’  To  recall  his  remembrance 
will  ever  be  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
memory  to  all  lovers  of  refined  and  beautilhl  j 
poetry.  i 


A  Litebabt  Mabbiaoe. — The  well  known 
“  Fanny  Fern  ”  has  not  been  deterred  I7  the 
experience  of  a  former  marriage  from  enter¬ 
ing  a  second  time  into  a  solenm  engagement  to 
love,  honor  and  obey  a  literary  gentleman, 
who  has  earned  a  certain  degree  of  notoriety 
by  conferring  on  the  public  an  interesting  bio¬ 
graphy  of  our  New  York  journalist  and  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  Horace  Greeley.  We  wish  the 
interesting  authoress  of  “  Ruth  Hall  ”  all 
peace  and  happiness  and  a  plentiful  crop  of 
young  Ferns. 


Rachel. — ^Mlle.  Rachel  is  “  laid  up  ”  for  the 
winter  in  Havana.  Her  health  is  stated  to  be 
so  delicate  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  her 
donning  the  toga  for  four  or  five  months  to 
come.  We  wonder  how  this  arrangement 
agrees  with  the  renowned  Raphael,  happily  sir- 
named  Felix.  J ndging  from  former  experience, 
we  should  say  that  it  was  likely  to  have  a  bad 
effect  on  his  constitution.  No  matter  where 
Mile.  Rachel  may  go  on  this  continent  she  will 
not  be  likely  to  meet  with  the  success  she  did 
in  New  York.  Had  the  other  cities  followed 
the  example  of  the  Metropolis,  the  worthy 
Raphael  would  now  have  in  his  pocket  that 
little  million  he  was  looking  for.  But  they 
didn’t,  and  no  doubt  he  thinks  it  a  great  pify. 
Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  an  affection  of 
the  (money)  chest  is  the  disease  from  which  the 
great  artiste  is  suffering  and  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  a  cold  caught  at  the  New  York  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Music,  frt)m  the  vastneas  of  the  house 
and  the  thinness  of  the  audience. 


The  Blessings  or  Civilization. — The  most 
confirmed  pessimist  must  now  confess  that  hu¬ 
manity  is  marching  at  rapid  strides  toward 
perfection.  Philanthropists  swarm  in  the 
present  age ;  they  are  even  more  numerous 
than  biographers.  Institutions  have  long  been 
in  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  indi¬ 
viduals  of  limited  means  a  chance  of  obtaining 
for  the  small  sum  of  a  dollar,  magnificent 
houses  and  farms  worth  extraordinary  sums,  or 
fast  horses  of  fhbnlous  speed.  But  some  en¬ 
lightened  humanitarians  have  divined  that  an 
agreeable  companion  is  the  brightest  ornament 
of  a  house,  and  fisr  a  greater  necessity  than  fast 
horses,  even  diould  they  go  their  mile  inside  of 
2.40.  Impressed  with  this  benevolent  idea, 
they  have  projected  a  lottery  in  which  the  first 
prize  is  a  hi^ly  respectable  marriagable  gen¬ 
tlemen,  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  having  all  his 
teeth,  without  a  single  grey  hair,  who  can  read 
without  his  spectacles  and  who  is  worth  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  second  prize  is  a  young 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  of 
irreproachable  reputation  capable  of  playing 
the  piano  and  making  buckwheat  cakes,  and 
worth  twenty-five  thousand  almighties.  Should 
the  husband  fall  to  a  gentleman,  and  the  wife 
to  a  lady,  how  will  the  matter  be  arranged  t 
The  winners,  we  suppose,  would  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  change  the  human  part  of  their 
prizes,  but  we  don’t  think  they  would  agree 
about  changing  the  fifty  thousand  fbr  the 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  However  the 
question  may  be  settled,  we  hope  scnnebody 
may  win  them,  and  then,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  somebody  will  wish  he  or  she  may  get 
them. 


fe 


STATS  MAGAZINE  OF  SCJENCE,  ABT, 


Kam  Taken. — Our  friwicls,  the  To^  hKve 
got  “  taken  in  ”  on  a  grand  aoale  at  Kara,  and 
tiiere  la  every  probability  of  their  being  prop¬ 
erly  "  done  ft>r.”  The  protection  afforded  by 
the  Alliee  to  their  froltge*  la  of  rathw  a  cnrioaa 
deecription ;  they  have  left  them  to  eidft  for 
themwlvee  in  that  instance,  and  the  poor  fel¬ 
lows  made  bat  a  poor  shift  of  it  Sixteen  thon- 
sand  prisoners,  incloding  nine  pachas,  each 
adorned  with  ttnee  tails,  making  a  total  at 
twenty-seven,  have  fellen  into  the  Roaaian  aeta 
One  is  eamly  caught  when  one  has  so  many 
iq>pendage8.  Peibaps  the  Allies  want  to  have 
the  Tnrlm  used  np,  ttat  tiiere  may  be  lees  diffi¬ 
culty  about  dividing  the  spofls  faerei^r.  It 
may  not  be  so,  but  it  lo<^  very  like  it 


DiuoBT  OF  MruTAKT  Lm^. — ^We  request  ail 
thoae  who  are  daasled  by  tiie  false  glare  of 
military  glory  to  soeditate  on  the  following 
fact  The  American  storeahip  “  Supply,”  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Pmier,  arrived  lately 
at  Gonstaatiaople,  having  on  board  a  number 
of  camels  preeented  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Bey  of  Tunis.  Two  of  those  snimais,  in  ctm- 
sequenoe  of  protracted  oonfioement  beeame  so 
diseased  witii  itch  that  it  was  determined  to 
get  rid  ef  them  as  soon  as  poesiUe.  A  par- 
chaser,  at  test,  inresented  himself  in  the  dispe 
of  a  Greek  batcher,  who  bought  them  at  $15 
a-pieoe  for  the  purpose  of  making — what  think 
youT — sausages  for  the  French  army!  What 
is  glory  T  Getting  half  frozen  in  the  &imea, 
and  then  shot  by  the  Russians,  or  poisoned  by 
eating  camel  sausagesl  After  having  read  the 
above,  we  defy  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  camp  life  to  sing 

There’s  not  e  trade  a  goin’. 

Worth  the  ehowte’, 

Or  the  knowin’. 


magnmcent  valentine,  per  charming  little  boy, 
from  the  adorable  object  of  his  affections — the 
dear  girl  he  has  so  long  loved  in  vain — his  be¬ 
loved  Catarina,  whom  father  had  tiireatened 
to  reeureet  him  to  kingdom  come,  if  he  ever 
ketehed  him  lookin’  at  Catarina  again.  In  the 
delight  with  which  his  dartin’  dncky  thrills 
him,  he  gives  the  boy  an  eagle,  and  reads  the 


formed  by  red-headed  waiter,  that  "we  don’t 
allow  snorin’  here,”  and  wants  a  shillin’  for 
them  oysters  he  had.  Bkautt — ^wonld  like  to 
borrow  that  amount  from  that  sweet  little  boy 
in  his  dream  to  whom  he  gave  the  eagle. 

Democritus  has  a  correspondent!  At  this 
rate  we  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  divide  our 
editorial  chair  with  him.  He  is  certainly  crowd' 
ing  our  editorial  dignity  rather  closely.  How¬ 
ever,  his  correspondent  appears  to  have  some 
of  the  "critical  insight”  himself,  concerning 
which  he  compliments  Democritus ;  as  witness 
the  following : — 

Deab  Democritcs: — Yon  seem  to  have  a 
critical  insight  into  several  things,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  way  in  which  things  are  mid  in  (he 
newspapers.  I  wish  to  help  yon  show  up  a 
high  and  mighty  instance  of  loose  writing.  I 
re^  the  following  in  the  “  Tribnne  ”  this  morn¬ 
ing,  in  its  “  item  ”  on  "  Liqnifoction  ” : — 


lika  that  from  glory  growin' 

For  a  bo^  aogw  boy. 


missive.  He  orders  his  carriage  and  forty  foot¬ 
men,  and  flies  to  the  arms  of  his  loved  one — at 
home.  He  declares  his  passion,  and  is  ac¬ 
cepted.  Former  cmel  papa  is  radiant  with 
happiness,  and 


THB  XiAVCtHlSO 

OoB  Dbuocutob,  as  Is  to  be  expeoted  of  hie 
jolly  i^tore,  goes  in  for  all  the  jelly  hoUdsfys. 
StTalentine’s  day  is  just  now  the  theme  of  hie 
thonght,  and  the  risingstar  of  his  anticipations. 
Of  course,  he  expects  stunning  declarations 
from  several  of  the  foir,  but  he  hopes  he  may 
survive  them.  Dwelling  as  does  the  deligfatAil 
theme  in  all  his  thongfats,  it  is  not  Barprisiiig 
that  be  should  give  ft  a  pietured  shape.  "  Mr. 
Bditor,”  mys  he,  one  mwning,  "  I’ve  jeet  been 
eendin’  my  eye  in  a  fine  phrenzy  rollin’  down 
the  long  vteter  of  the  eomin’  fortnight,  and  I 
seed  a  eeedy  ehap  eqjoyin’  such  a  glorious 
happy  at  a  small  expense,  that  1  Gnawed  it  oat 
into  these  here  ill-lnster-ations.” 


"  aUny  of  tbe  erowiiM  vere  yanarday  naariy  ia 
paaabU  for  {emalas.  If  tbe  tbaw  oontinoei  to-dagr, 
they  will  be  quite  so.” 

Lnckily  I  observed  the  announcement  la 
time,  and  immediately  countermanded  my  or- 
do'  to  have  my  "  anld  marc  Maggie  ”  Inroai^t 
out  for  a  short  bender  on  the  last  remains  of 
the  late  snow  storm,  and  ordered  black  "  Pete  ” 
pnt  into  the  hamem  instead.  I  also  directed 
"  Fanny,”  my  pet  greyhonnd,  to  be  kept  care¬ 
fully  in  doors  till  tbe  crossings  should  become 
"  passable  for  females.” 

Or  Is  it  possible  that  when  the  "  Trfbnne  ” 
says  "females,”  it  means  women f  I  thonght 
that  stately  journal  prided  itself  on  the  science 
of  its  rhetoric  and  the  precision  of  its  word 
choosing.  I  have  understood,  too,  that  it  made 
some  pretensions  to  a  high  and  spiecial  charac¬ 
ter  for  chivalry,  or  at  least  for  gallantry,  in  its 
devotion  to  woman  and  the  advocacy  of  her 
rights;  bat  here  it  mixes  her  up  so- indiscrimi¬ 
nately  with  the  feminine  half  of  all  creation, 
that  I  am  put  into  a  nervous  flatter  about  tbe 
safetv  of  my  pet  animals.  The  "Tribnne” 
should  not  be  permitted  to  eecoM  under  <h3 
excuse  of  hurry  in  writing  for  a  daily  journal. 
The  spirit  ought  not  to  exist  that  would  for 
an  instont  permit  so  tental  aeonfotion  of  terms. 
Any  delicacy  of  sentiment  would  forever  pre¬ 
vent  a  writer,  or  for  that  matter  a  speaker,  or 
a  conversationist  in  any  circle,  from  an  exhibl- 
tton  of  taste  so  inelegant 

Toon,  eta,  Ounon.. 

Demooritus  thinks  tbe  exoeptions  ot  his 
Mend  "  Oudgel  ”  well  taken,  and  propoeee  ta 
send  tile  "  Tribune”  man  the  book  called  "500 
Mistakes,  of  Daily  Oocwrreaee  in  Speaking  and 
Writing,  Corrected.” 

As  I  walk’d  by  myaell^  I  talk’d  to  myisl^ 

And  mywlr  It  laid  unto  me, 

<*  Bawar*  of  tbyaaif,  tako  cata  of  thyaaK; 

For  Nobody  oarat  te  tbaa.” 


